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WESTINGHOUSE 5-Year 
Appliance Replacement Plan 





They like it because of: Economy ... It means new appliances each 
year for 5 years for the price of the original equipment. Simplicity... 
a complete assortment of major appliances is available on one contract, 
from one source. Quality... Westinghouse means appliances of proved 
quality, built to take the hard service school classes demand. Teaching 
convenience . . . the Westinghouse plan includes practical teaching 


aids for classroom use. 





WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC SUPPLY CO. 
546 N. Broadway St 
Milwoukee, Wisconsin 


Please send me your free descriptive folder which outlines the Westinghouse 
Educational Replacement Program ond illustrates the eligible appliances to 
Home Economics Departments. 
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Prohiem School Me ile 


by Elaine A. Waller 
Reporter, Rural Editorial Service 


HE Arthur School in Grant County, Wis- 

consin, is being transformed from an un- 
loved little “problem school’ to an institution 
of which the community is proud. Where stu- 
dents used to be unruly and even downright 
mean, now they are obedient and fun-loving, 
finding an outlook for their energy in well- 
planned school activities. A once drab, dirty 
school house now sports lots of gay, informa- 
tive bulletin boards, new textbooks, freshly- 
painted walls, starched white curtains. 

County Superintendent Robert W. Ostrander 
will tell you that the change began when 
the community, desperate over discipline cases, 
was finally convinced that the only solution was 
to put out enough money to get a first-class 
teacher. 

The teacher they got was Mrs. Anna White. 
Mrs. White had taught years ago, retired to 
marry. Then with her own children in school, 
she came back to teaching during the emer- 
gency and stayed on because she liked it. Mr. 
Ostrander had told the Arthur school board 
that she “has a way with youngsters”. From 
what he'd seen of her teaching elsewhere in 
his county, he was sure she could handle the 
situation. ' 


Courage to Ask 


And the situation was pretty bad. Former 
school boards had been content with a $150 
a month teacher who just “kept school”. The 
board had been a bit tight fisted and the 
teachers had always been reluctant to ask for 
additional supplies and equipment. 

Before Mrs. White would accept the job, 








* During this school year Miss Waller has 
been one of three roving reporters for the 
Rural Editorial Service. A trained journalist 
she has visited and written interesting and 
valuable accounts of schools in Montana, |f 
Washington, Oklahoma, Nebraska, Virginia, 
and British Columbia. For a month this spring 
she has observed examples of some of the 
best school practices and teaching in Wiscon- 
sin. This is her first article about a school 
in this state. Others will appear in the fall 
issues of the Journal. Look for them. 
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* Courageous and tactful leadership on the 
part of a rural teacher wins friends and in- 
fluence among the children and parents. 








she insisted that the board agree to some 
changes. ‘You work on farms with modern 
machinery. I have to have good equipment to 
do my work, too,” she told the board. There 
would have to be new textbooks to replace 
many of those that were two decades old. She 
would need more maps, a globe, and wall- 
board for pinning up pictures, clippings, and 
student work. Realizing that she couldn’t take 
care of the expected 30 plus children in just 
one room, she asked that the second room in 
the little gray shingle school be ennovated for 
the primary pupils. For several years it had been 
used as a recreation room. Black boards and 
windows were broken, desks stored in the 
cluttered basement. Both rooms needed a thor- 
ough cleaning and painting. 


Community Convinced 


Seeing that Mrs. White meant business, the 
school board really knuckled down. “They've 
been wonderful; they get me anything I want 
—‘Just make a list,’ they told me,” says Mrs. 
White. Nor was she just sitting around watch- 
ing the transformation. From her attic she 
dragged down an old table and chairs for the 
upper grade library corner, produced an extra 
cot from her house so children, miles from 
home, might lie down if they became ill, sup- 
plied a card table for the primary youngsters’ 
reading corner, and turned carpenter to create 
another table out of an old sandbox. 

But despite its concessions to an energetic 
teacher, the community was still holding judg- 
ment, wondering if any teacher was worth 
$285 a month. It took them only six weeks to 
decide. One by one last fall they began visiting 
the school. What they saw won them. 

They saw a charming, alert teacher keeping 
35 youngsters in two separate classrooms busy 
and orderly without going berserk herself. Her 
secret: “Planning.” Every morning Mrs. White 
arrives at school at 7:15 to place the day’s 
goals on the board so the children know where 
they are headed. ‘We are working for smooth- 
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—Photo courtesy Robert W. Ostrander. 


. success .. . through gaining 
. . confidence . . 


ness in reading,” she may write. There are 
thought questions on the lessons, too, and 
often Mrs. White has been up until midnight 
the night before typing or mimeographing the 
study sheets for the next day's work. The 
questions are not simply factual—maybe de- 
ductions that could be made from their story 
on butchering time. 

If the parents had happened to listen in 
on the third grade’s butchering story, they 
would have heard Mrs. White introduce the 
lesson by “bringing it home”’ first. “What do 
you like to do best on the farm, Sharon?” 
she asked, and so around the class of blue- 
jeaned boys in high, heavy shoes and girls in 
bright cotton prints. After everyone had effused 
over hay making, egg gathering, and threshing, 
they turned to phrase study to achieve the day’s 
smoothness goal. ‘. . . Scraped off all the 
bristles,” someone read from the sentence frag- 
ments Mrs. White had earlier written on the 
board. ‘‘How was that used in the story?” she 
asked with real inquisitiveness. It wasn’t just 
smooth reading—you had to think, too! After 
Ronny had read about cutting the hog into 
quarters, Mrs. White asked, ‘‘How many pieces 
would that make?” You had to know your 
arithmetic in your reading lesson, too. And 
then those new words, venison and cracklings. 
What did they mean? 


Student Helpers 


And so the lessons go. Occasionally a fourth 
grade girl slips into the adjoining room to 
help a first or second grader who is having 
trouble matching pairs or filling blanks in his 
seatwork. But in a few moments she is back 
at her own work. 

Then the parents would notice the reading 
corners, the primary one with its inviting “Be 
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wise like Mr. Owl—Read”’ illustrated on the 
wall above and the whimsical books propped 
upright on the table. Mrs. White uses other 
“silent teachers,” as she calls them, too: a 
terse list of “language hints’ posted on one 
wall, a simple reminder, “Let us all do our 
best today,” an outline on how to find infor- 
mation, developed by students and_ teacher 
and posted on a prominent bulletin board la- 
beled “Look It Up Club.” Students hadn’t 
known how to use the dictionary or encyclo- 
pedia, Mrs. White explains, and the Look It 
Up Club has been one way of fostering in- 
terest in research, usually inspired by their 
reading in Weekly Reader. The board displays 
papers on ‘The Vitamin Content of Lemons,” 
“The Story of Cork.” 

Other bulletin boards are all the products 
of student committees. There is a space for 
stories the primary students collaborated on 
with colorful magazine pictures of mother 
baking a cake, or a lamb in the snow, to sug- 
gest the “‘plot.’”” There is a board on Easter 
and Signs of Spring, a display of big free- 
hand crayon and chalk drawing of Indians and 
prairie land which the older students have done 
to illustrate the books they are reading. 


Field Trips 


Visiting parents might even mention that 
although they hadn’t thought so much of this 
field trip idea at first, they figured the tour 
of the town’s cheese factory, the visit to the 
cornfield where a parent-farmer showed the 
youngsters how hybrid corn is pollinated, and 
the excursion to watch the prefabricated house 
go up were really pretty worthwhile. 

Actually, parents have demonstrated their 
approval of Mrs. White’s teaching. One 
mother (Mrs. White had been warned that 
she would be “troublesome’’) appeared one 
noon, stayed four hours to observe classes, 
and at the close of day, gladly helped Mrs. 
White sweep the floor. Another mother gave 
her blessing by making sheer curtains for the 
windows. 


Knowing Children 


The supreme compliment was paid by a 
third mother who said, “I don’t see how you 
manage Johnny. I can’t do a thing with him 
at home.” 

Mrs. White’s answer to that would be (para- 
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doxically?), “I try to keep the atmosphere 
homelike. The children are free to move about 
to get the materials they need, to help each 
other. I think it builds character.” But more 
than that, she has taken her pupil’s problems 
to heart. 

In a large school, it would be ‘‘guidance.” 
To Mrs. White it is ‘just knowing your chil- 
dren.” This kind of knowing led her to sug- 
gest hobbies for the dejected, motherless little 
boy who was spending all his leisure time in 
taverns with his father. Jig-saw puzzles and 
the radio keep him busy now. Another boy 
was a notorious liar and stealer, but he al- 
ways softened when he talked about how much 
he had loved his dead mother. Mrs. White 
tactfully reminded him of the kind of boy 
his mother would have wanted him to be. The 
boy has never stolen or lied since. 

Mrs. White had been warned that discipline 
was a big problem at Arthur School. ‘‘I almost 
didn’t come, outsiders painted such a bad 
picture,” she says. But when she arrived, she 
began in an organized manner to bring out 
desirable traits. First, she and her students 
made a list of all the qualities they admired 
in others—honesty, cleanliness, dependability, 
thrift, unselfishness. Then they planned to put 
them into practice. Dependability, they saw, 
was necessary in committee duties, in helping 
the younger children, and they enjoyed these 
jobs. Stress on honesty put a stop to the regu- 
lar thefts from lunch pails. Students wanted 
to improve now. For the younger pupils, Mrs. 
White illustrated the qualities with pictures 
—for unselfishness, a little girl sharing an 
apple—and sometimes the youngsters wrote 
imaginative stories from the pictures. 


Talking it Over 
Other cases demanded action. One day a 
child who had been labeled the town’s “bad 
boy’” became so offensive in the classroom 
that for moral reasons, Mrs. White ordered 
him to leave. Next morning when she arrived 
at 7:15 he was sitting on the school steps, 
wanting to “talk it over.” He knew that you 
could talk things out with Mrs. White, and 
his promises to be good have been kept. 
Much of Mrs. White’s success has come 
through gaining the confidence of her students, 
and thus building their own self-confidence. 
(Turn to page 466) 
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PR Workshop Planned 


N UNUSUAL opportunity to discuss prob- 
lems in public relations with one of the 
outstanding men in this important field will be 
offered this summer to teachers and school 
administrators. 

Otis Crosby, president of the National As- 
sociation of School 
Public Relations and 
director of Public In- 
formation for the 
Detroit Public 
Schools, will conduct 
one-week workshops 
in Public Relations at 
Stevens Point and 
Milwaukee State 
Teachers colleges. 
These should be of 
interest to all since 
we are all in public 
relations. 

They will be of special help, however, to 
those who are charged with the responsibility 
of developing a program of public relations 
for a school system or the chairman of WEA 
locals public relations committees. Several su- 
perintendents have indicated that their school 
boards plan to defray part of the expenses of 
sending a representative, and one or two locals 
have indicated that they may decide to pay 
part of the expenses of their public relations 
chairman. The expense will not be great. The 
fees are only $7.50 and the living costs should 
not bring the total expense much above $25. 

The first workshop is to be held at Stevens 
Point from June 14 to June 19 and the second 
at Milwaukee from June 28 to July 3. It will 
probably be necessary to limit enrollment in 
each workshop. It will be well, therefore, to 
get in touch with one of these colleges early in 
order to insure a place. 

For further details write President Wm. C. 
Hansen, Stevens Point State Teachers College, 
or President J. Martin Klotsche, Milwaukee 
State Teachers College. 

The Workshops are being sponsored jointly 
by the Public Relations Committee of the WEA 
and the two state teachers colleges. Rexsford S. 
Mitchell, president of the La Crosse STC, is 
chairman of the Public Relations Committee. 
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Report from Germany 


by Burr W. Phillips 


Professor of Education and History 
University of Wisconsin 


AVING been in Germany less than a 
a month, and having one’s perspective 
warped by observations made at very close 
range, it is difficult to report objectively and 
authoritatively. I can give only impressions, 
understanding that as the weeks pass my im- 
pressions are almost bound to change and to 
assume different proportions and meanings. 
Outwardly, conditions appear to be some- 
what better than a year ago. There is a slight 
smoke haze over the cities which one did not 
notice last year, indicating an increased supply 
of coal and an industrial up-trend. In the cities 
themselves, there is more evidence of the be- 
ginnings of reconstruction. I am told that, to 
date, the greatest effort has been in the direc- 
tion of reconditioning living quarters, without 
much attention to exteriors. Consequently, 
much of the reconstruction work does not show 
up as one goes through the streets. But here 
and there scaffolding is in evidence and whole 
buildings are being restored. This was espe- 
cially apparent in Munich, where the Frauen- 
kirche has a new roof, and where there is con- 
siderable building activity in progress. 


Progress of Reconstruction 

Much progress has been made in clearing 
the streets of rubble, with the result that traffic 
conditions are more normal, and the streets of 
Berlin, Munich, and Frankfurt look a little 
more like peace time streets. But they say that 
in Berlin, at the present rate, it will take 40 
years to clear away the remaining rubble! 

Last week I drove through the Altstadt of 
Frankfurt-on-the-Main. It would be difficult to 
imagine destruction more complete. The 
Goethe Haus has been cleared of rubble so 
that one can see the remains of the first floor. 
The Roémerplatz, where the Emperors were 
crowned for centuries, is almost indistinguish- 
able from the surrounding ruins. There is 
great activity at the Pauluskirche, reconstruc- 
tion of which is being rushed in the hope of 
having the old church ready for the centennial 
celebration of the Frankfurt Parliament next 
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* Out of the social and economic chaos of 
Germany, some educational and industrial 
progress has been made during the past year. 











month. President Hutchins is to be the prin- 
cipal speaker. 

The German countryside is beautiful at this 
time of year, especially in Bavaria. Farmers are 
busy on the land. In the great forests there is 
much lumbering going on, and in the cities 
one sees piles of finished lumber. As one goes 
through on the train, it looks as if the lumber- 
ing were selective, in accordance with good 
German conservation programs. But I am told 
that in many places the forests are being sacri- 
ficed without much regard for the future and 
that a very large part of the lumber is for 
export. 


Assessing the Human Factor 


It is most difficult to try to assess the human 
factor. Outwardly, people look a little better 
than a year ago, in spite of the ration cuts 
during the past winter. But one hears of many 
deaths and of the progress of tuberculosis. My 
German friends seem to laugh a little more 
easily than they did before,—perhaps because 
the great catastrophe is receding a bit into the 
past,—and perhaps because one must laugh in 
order to save one’s reason. Little quips and 
jokes are current and always provoke merri- 
ment. A German points to the little train of 
dump cars carting rubble out of the city and 
exclaims: “Der Adolf Hitler Gedaechtniss- 
zug!” (The Adolf Hitler Memorial Train!) 
or “The Nazi Express!’ Or the initials SED 
standing for the coalition party of Communists 
and Leftist Socialists (Socialdemokratische Ein- 
heitspartei Deutschlands) are explained as 
meaning ‘So Endet Deutschland!’”—or else 
“Stalins Ergebenste Diener,’—Stalin’s devoted 
servant.” 

But such manifestations are only superficial. 
Underneath is the struggle to maintain pride 
and self respect in the midst of social disinte- 
gtation and chaos to which so many have given 
way completely. And underneath too is the 
constant apprehension and fear of the future. 
Rumors about the terror in the east; rumors 
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about the impotence of the occupation forces 
in the west zones against aggression from the 
east; sometimes optimistic rumors that the zonal 
boundaries are to be abolished by a certain 
date, only to be dispelled by new rumors from 
the east. 

The international situation is, of course, 
causing much worry, especially among the Ger- 
mans. Among the Americans, while there is no 
disposition to ignore reality, there is no indi- 
cation of panic. Work goes on as usual as we 
read in the Stars and Stripes every morning 
about what happened the day before in Berlin. 


Redirection of Education 

In the field of the redirection of German 
education, I find much reason for optimism. 
To begin with, throughout the Zone, education 
now has Division status. The Education and 
Religious Affairs Branch has now been re- 
organized as the Education and Cultural Rela- 
tions Division, which means greater efficiency 
and prestige in operation. In all the Land of- 
fices the staff has been added to and strength- 
ened and it is apparent that it is the purpose 
of Military Government to expand the organi- 
zation and activities of Education while in 
many other Divisions there is retrenchment. 

In Greater Hesse, for example, where a year 
ago there were only four or five permanent staff 
members, most of the vacancies have now been 
filled and there is a staff three times as large 
as before. ’ 

My own work 1s with the German curriculum 
committees in history, geography, and citizen- 
ship. Each of these committees has completed 
its preliminary curriculum plans and is now 


getting started on the task of preparing text- 


books. The history committee is perhaps the 
furthest advanced in its work. It proposes to 
teach history that will prepare the individual 
for his place in the world community as well 
as in the more immediate community, and its 
chairman has prepared a philosophy of educa- 
tion for teachers which emphasizes the devel- 
opment of the personality of the child, with- 
out going to the extreme either of anarchistic 
individualism or of totalitarian statism. A very 
encouraging thing about the work of this com- 
mittee is that the roots of the new philosophy 
go down deep into the soil of good German 
educational tradition. And it is inspiring to 
feel the joy which these teachers find in the 
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THE AUTHOR 


* When the U. S. Government began the 
reconstruction of the schools in the American 
Zone of Germany, the State Department asked 
Mr. Phillips to serve as Social Studies Con- 
sultant for the Office of Military Government 
in Greater Hesse. Following a period of sev- 
eral months service overseas, he came back to 
his position at the University of Wisconsin. 
On March 1 this year he returned for further 
work on the curriculum of the new schools 
of Germany. Before he left Madison, we asked 
him to prepare this article for the May Journal. 
We appreciate his ready response and thank 
him for it. 

Mr. Phillips advises us that when school 
supplies are sent to schools in Hesse, they 
should be shipped to V. R. DeLong, E and 
CR Division, OMGHesse, APO 633, Post- 
master, New York. 

















opportunity to effect a real reform in educa- 
tion, and not a patching up of an out-moded 
system. 

Citizenship (Gemeinschaftskunde) is a rela- 
tively new subject and is causing German 
teachers some worry until materials of instruc- 
tion can be developed. But the outline pre- 
pared by the committee is an excellent one and 
work is in progress on books for pupils and 
teachers which go far beyond the old Staats- 
buergerkunde (civics) and introduce experi- 
ences in social and community living into the 
curriculum. 

In geography, not quite so much progress has 
been made, perhaps partly because of the tra- 
ditional predisposition for a purely physical 
geography and partly from a fear that social 
or human geography might smack too much of 
Haushofer and geopolitics. But after a long 
conversation with the chairman of the geog- 
raphy committee I feel that in this area, too, 
there is reason for optimism. Evidently the 
committee feels that there must be a new geog- 
raphy which will focus on people, and when 
the Education Ministry gives the ‘‘go ahead” 
sign, there is leadership available for preparing 
the proper materials of instruction. 

Still another encouraging sign is to be found 
in the desire of the curriculum director and 
the committee chairmen to bring together the 
committees of history, geography, citizenship, 
and Deutsch (German language and literature), 
so as to effect a better working relationship 
between these “‘core subjects.” Such a move 
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would represent a tremendous advance beyond 
what has been common in the past. 


Contribution from America 


I can not close this report without reference 
to the significance of the material aid which 
American schools, and especially here in Hesse 
Wisconsin schools, have given to the schools 
of Germany. Not only have our schools con- 
tributed to the physical welfare of German 
children but they have helped bolster up the 
morale of children and teachers who knew the 
meaning of despair. In one school, the whole 
student body had a good Christmas dinner of 
Wisconsin food. In another large school, there 
was a gift for every child, as well as much- 
needed school supplies. In a teachers’ college, 
the students had coffee before their final exam- 
inations a few weeks ago; they say they will 
never forget those examinations, because of the 
coffee! A teacher said that he knew of no 
other instance in history where the victors 
showed concern for the welfare of the con- 
quered; that fact alone was making a lasting 
impression on his students. And in the Edu- 
cation Office here in Wiesbaden right now are 
a score or more of cartons ready to be deliv- 
ered to nearby schools. In my office are four 
large cartons sent by school children in Madi- 
son for children at the Odenwald schools. The 
principal need at present is for school supplies: 
paper, pencils, notebooks. At the end of the 
school year surely there will be plenty of un- 
used materials available for shipment. Keep up 
the good work! 


Wisconsin Education Association 
SUMMARY FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


April 1948 
Balance April 1, 1948 ~_-_-___-- $19,062.02 
SE. dstesiic na chirdsikinuitncinats 2,342.17 
$21,404.19 
Expenditures: 
Orders 2250 to 2355, incl. _-.. 6,312.21 
Balance May 1, 1948 ____- $15,091.98 
Investments: 
Government Bonds _____-____- $45,000.00 
Other Gecusittes. 2... ..... 6,000.00 
$51,000.00 
(par value) 
P. M. VINCENT, Treasurer. 
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Professional Reading 


Selected by the Reading Circle Board 
from the State Reading Circle List 


Education for What Is Real, by Earl C. 
Kelley. Harper, 1947. 114 pp. $2.00. 


Earl Kelley in his recent book Education for 
What is Real brings new life to the science of 
education. Learning of certain significant find- 
ings of the Hanover Institute, he spent some 
time examining them to search out their mean- 
ing for learning. These experiments show that 
“our perceptions do not come simply from the 
objects around us, but from our past experi- 
ence as functioning organisms.” Our sensing 
of reality is only an approximation highly col- 
ored by our nature, experience, and interests. 

But you will say: ‘““What is new about this? 
Hasn’t philosophy told us this before?” Yes, 
but the author shows that what heretofore may 
have been only intelligent speculation has now 
become scientific truth. Read this little book 
thoughtfully to find out what these experiments 
mean for learning and education GORDON C. 
BOARDMAN, Editor, State Dept. of Public In- 
Struction. 


Teaching Social Studies in the Elementary 
Grades, by Edgar Bruce Wesley and Mary 
A. Adams. Heath, 1946. 362 pp. $2.75. 


As the title indicates this book deals specifi- 
cally with the teaching of social studies in the 
elementary school and gives an overview of 
current problems and practices. It is well- 
written, based on fundamental educational 
principles, conservatively progressive in point 
of view and outlook, and of value for social 
studies teachers looking for an orientation to 
present problems of organization of content 
and techniques of teaching. It emphasizes con- 
cern for boys and girls—their interests, needs, 
development and limitations as a basis of or- 
ganization and procedure in the school. Rec- 
ognition is given to the fact that the social 
studies curriculum has been made by educators, 
social scientists, and classroom teachers. 

Sections and chapters deal with: Curriculum 
making; the unit plan for organizing the social 
studies for teaching; resources and equipment ; 
basic procedures; developing social concepts 
and a brief but valuable section on evaluation. 
—IRENE NEWMAN, Supervisor of School Li- 
braries. 
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THROUGH BRITISH EYES 


by Frieda F. Pearce 


Exchange Teacher from England 
West Allis High School 


N AUGUST 9, 1947, I queued up at the 

Customs at Southampton to present my 
Ration Book & Identity Card for the last time 
for twelve months. Then I walked up the 
gangway and boarded the ‘‘Marine Jumper.” 
That gangplank separated two worlds—Aus- 
terity and Plenty; and so began the first stages 
of my adjustment. 

In Austerity, I had become accustomed to 
living quickly, under the constant urge to press 
on: Hurry to the station in the mornings, (so 
that if the first train is full, I'll have time to 
wait for the next); hurry out at lunch time 
to get near enough to the head of the queue 
to avoid the ominous “‘sold out” sign before 
my turn to be served; hurry home at night be- 
fore the “rush hour” begins; hurry to the 
newsboy’s stand before he sells out the evening 
edition; hurry to the grocers to get the rations 
before the shop closes; hurry home to get the 
dinner before everybody else begins to use the 
gas and the pressure is lowered; hurry into the 
garden to “Dig for Victory” or (Peace!) before 
darkness sets in. 

Now in Plenty, began a more leisurely and 
luxurious existence. I learned to eat only three 
meals a day—but what meals! No wonder I] 
managed to do without my Afternoon Tea! I 
was introduced to olives and watermelon and 
found that ‘biscuits’ were ‘rolls’ and ‘cookies’ 
were ‘biscuits’. I saw more food served up for 
one meal than rations for a family would 
amount to, for a week in England. 

We had orientation lectures during the voy- 
age, but I believe these did little for me, be- 
yond making me slightly more apprehensive 
of what lay before me. 


A Strange Land 


On August 19, I set an adventurous, albeit 
somewhat timorous, foot on American soil. 
Alone in a strange land—but not for long! 
I was met by two Americans who shepherded 
me through the bewildering traffic of New 
York, to my hotel. I don’t know what I should 
have done without them—the taxi-drivers were 
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* Miss Pearce gives an account of life in a 
land of austerity and in a land of plenty. 


unintelligible to me; and the money, just so 
many pictures of Abraham Lincoln. We were 
restricted as to the amount of money we were 
allowed to bring over with us, and with a 
whole year stretching interminably ahead, I was 
afraid to spend anything—a difficult business 
when everything was so much more expensive 
this side of the Atlantic. 

During the week I stayed in New York and 
the five days I spent in Chicago dodging the 
traffic and breathing silent prayers for miracu- 
lous escapes, my ears became a little more at- 
tuned to what was going on around me, al- 
though it was still necessary for me to listen 
with all the concentration I could muster; even 
then, much of what I heard went over my head. 

On September 2, I was introduced to the 
teachers of West Allis—and a more friendly 
and hospitable group would be difficult to 
find. The following day, I met the students. I 
girded on my armour and prepared for the 
worst! They were many—and large; but it 
didn’t prove to be the ordeal I had expected; 
although I couldn’t understand their speech 
and confounded them by talking about ‘‘fresh” 
girls and “odd” people, when I really meant 
“new” and ‘different.” I enjoyed the free and 
informal attitude with the majority of stu- 
dents but believe that the less nice type takes 
advantage of this informality and makes life 
much harder for the teacher. 


Schools Are Different 

The school system here is completely dif- 
ferent, and it was some weeks before I could 
adjust myself to the long hours. I found, that 
to get through from 8 a. m. (with a break of 
only 50 minutes for lunch) till 3:45 p. m. and 
possibly a faculty meeting lasting till 5 p. m. 
tacked on at the end of that, required great 
will power from one who is accustomed to 
beginning at 9:30 a. m. and working till 12:30 
p. m., with a 15 minute break at 11 a. m. for 
tea. Our lunch period lasts from 12:30 p. m. 
till 2 p. m.; and afternoon school from 2 p. m. 
till 4:30 p. m. with a welcome ten minute 
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break at 3:20 for a refreshing cup of tea! 

In England, school systems differ very 
greatly, one from another, and it is difficult 
to generalize, but our education is divided into 
Primary and Secondary; school is compulsory 
between the ages of five and fifteen years. 

Our Primary Schools correspond to your 
Grade Schools; and our Secondary to your 
Junior and Senior High Schools combined. 
The child attends the Primary School until he 
attains the age of eleven. Then he takes an 
admission test—the results of which together 
with his school record, enable the education 
authority to place him in one of three types 
of Secondary Schools: 1. Grammar, 2. Techni- 
cal, 3. Modern. 

To ensure that the right opportunities are 
open to the right pupils, proper selection is 
essential, for it should be possible for the pupils 
to go to whichever type of secondary school 
will best accord with their interest, their spe- 
cial aptitudes, and the kinds of career they have 
in view. 

The Grammar School course demands dis- 
ciplined thought and the capacity to wrestle suc- 
cessfully with intellectual questions. The pupils 
must have a high measure of general intelli- 
gence, be fond of books and readily drawn to 
abstract ideas, and prepared to stay at school 
until 17 or 18 years of age. The Grammar 
School prepares students for college and uni- 
versity with courses in all subjects, but notably 
languages (classical and modern), mathematics 
and science. 


Preparation for Industry 

The distinguishing feature of the Technical 
Secondary is its relationship to a group of in- 
dustries or occupations. It caters for a minority 
of able children who are likely to benefit from 
a training which will fit them for responsible 
posts in industry or commerce. 

The aim of the Secondary Modern School is 
to provide a good all-round secondary educa- 
tion for the majority of children. It has to pro- 
vide a series of courses for children of widely 
differing ability, aptitude and social back- 
ground. It has to cater for the needs of intelli- 
gent students, for those with a marked prac- 
tical bent, as well as for the problem of back- 
ward children. 

I have visited a number of American schools 
and am impressed by the variety of subjects of- 
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fered, the attractive premises and the equip- 
ment, which is so much in advance of what we 
have at present. Shortages of materials are se- 
verely restricting the work of all our Domestic 
Centres and Craft Departments. 

Shopping still gives me a thrill—no cou- 
pons! no queues! and goods on or not “under” 
the counter. There is a comradeship among the 
people, that I find very refreshing. The shop 
assistants are always ready for a chat about 
England. The street car drivers will wait pa- 
tiently for the puffing passenger still 50 yards 
up the road, or re-open the door upon a tap 
from the late-comer. I have learned that it is 
wise to allow plenty of time both for travelling 
and shopping—for the thirsty driver will step 
off the street car to get a drink from the bub- 
bler; and the store keeper will put up with 
any amount of dawdling on the part of an 
uncertain customer, with the utmost good hu- 
mour. Nine months ago, I knew no one here 
—but during my stay, I have given over 50 
talks to various groups, which have brought 
me into contact with some thousands of Ameri- 
cans, and I have made many friends whom I 
shall never forget. The Interchange of Teach- 
ers Scheme is helping us to form links in a 
chain of friendship and understanding, which 
if it could span the Atlantic and bind our two 
countries firmly together, would do much to 
spread the feeling of security, so badly needed 
by the peoples of the world. 


PROBLEM SCHOOL NO MORE— 
(Continued from page 461) 

A large, slow-learning girl had never said a 
word in class under former teachers, who had 
‘just let her sit there.” When it came time 
for the Christmas play last year, Mrs. White 
cast her in the mother’s role. The community 
was surprised, but as Mrs. White puts it, 
“She was wonderful.’’ What is more, in her 
small way she has been taking part in class 
discussions ever since. ° 

Many other parents have just as good reasons 
for being grateful that Mrs. White came to 
Arthur School. Of course the school still needs 
many items—more library books, better light- 
ing, sanded and waxed floors, a new phono- 
graph and radio. But now that the Arthur 
community has begun to value their school, 
chances are small that it will ever again become 
Grant county’s ‘‘problem school.” 
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School Broadcasts for Fall 


HE 1948-1949 Wisconsin School of the 

Air will feature ten broadcasts each week, 
including most of the favorites of the current 
year, according to a preview report by H. B. 
McCarty, director of the series. A major im- 
provement, he says, will be the availability of 
the programs-over three new state-owned FM 
stations in areas which formerly experienced 
reception difficulties. 

The Wisconsin School of the Air will open 
its 18th year of broadcasting on September 20 
with following schedule of programs. All 
series will run throughout both semesters. 


Moaday* .....- 9:30 Afield With Ranger Mac 

1:30 Democracy in Action 
Tuesday =---.- 9:30 Let’s Find Out 

1:30 Let's Draw 
Wednesday ~~~ 9:30 Exploring Science 

1:30 Journeys in Music Land 
Thursday ----- 9:30 Music Enjoyment 

1:30 News of the Week 
Friday -.--._-~ 9:30 Rhythm and Games 


1:30 Book Trails 


“Democracy in Action” is a new program 
for the upper grades. It will present the story 
of the development of state government in 
Wisconsin and its many services which grew 
out of the needs of the people. These dram- 
atized episodes will do much to humanize the 
study of government and civics by talking of 
people, places, and events which are real to 
the children. 

These Monday afternoon broadcasts will be 
heard at the time used this year by “Exploring 
Science”, which is being moved to the morn- 
ing hour (Wednesday) at the request of 
teachers. 

Teacher Manuals 


Complete teacher manuals are again being 
prepared for each course. These will contain 
preparation and follow-up suggestions for each 
broadcast, as well as other utilization helps to 
enable the teacher to help the children get the 
maximum benefit from their listening experi- 
ence. The teacher manuals are ordered when 
listening classes are registered and will be 
available early in September through The Wis- 
consin School of the Air, Radio Hall, Madison. 

In the fall good reception on the School of 
the Air broadcasts will be available for the 
first time to many schools which have hereto- 
fore been out of the listening range of the 
existing state-stations. The Wisconsin School 
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of the Air programs will be carried by the 
State Radio Council frequency modulation sta- 
tions in Madison, Waukesha County and Calu- 
met County. The fourth Council station is 
scheduled to serve Central and Northern Wis- 
consin from Rib Mountain but its construction 
is being held up by a conflict with airport in- 
terests in the city of Wausau and may be 
moved to another section of the state. 


Plan for FM 


Schools which are already using FM recep- 
tion are enthusiastic about it. FM is not affected 
by static, disturbances from motors, transform- 
ers, high-lines and electrical devices, and gives 
much better tone reproduction than was for- 
merly possible. School people should carefully 
investigate FM before purchasing school radio 
receivers. 

The Wisconsin School of the Air will be 
broadcast, as in past years, by the state-owned 
stations WHA, Madison, and WLBL, Stevens 
Point. 


A New Look at Counseling 


by Catherine Brophy 
School Psychologist, Sheboygan 





SHOULD like to discuss a mental activity 

which is in a category of its own—creative 
imagination and the application to our demo- 
cratic way of life. Literary writings, music, art, 
philosophy, science or any of the human efforts 
depict our social thinking and living. We are 
beginning to be aware of the emergence of a 
new way of thinking and feeling and expres- 
sion. 

What is the thinking of the post war pe- 
riod, the trends in philosophy, art, music, and 
science? Perhaps a statement of what we have 
been mainly accustomed to for the last 50 years 
would help clarify our thinking. Physical ac- 
tion, warfare, struggle, and violence is the 
material which writers, artists, musicians, and 
philosophers showed to us as the life which 
Americans led. Today, action in the physical 
sense, violence and adventure, count for very 
little. For many years the minds of Americans 
were turned outward to the world about them. 
Today writers, artists, and philosophers are di- 
recting our thoughts inward, back toward the 
unconscious world within them, the facts of 
the inner life. 
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Reaction to Democracy 


Currently in the world there has been an 
unprecedented amount of criticism directed at 
democracy, the democratic way of life, and 
abuses in a democracy, and finally how ab- 
stract the term democracy is in our daily appli- 
cation. The more optimistic individuals can 
view this trend as a healthy reaction of society 
to a strongly felt need. 

Our society presents a picture of organizing 
to maintain itself against the growing threat of 
mental diseases. We as teachers seem to find 
it difficult to resist diagnosing and prescribing 
to students. Giving of advice seems to be a 
practice of which most teachers feel quite cap- 
able, regardless of the seriousness or kind of 
problem. From research we learn that giving 
of advice is dangerous for several reasons. For 
one thing, the teacher may not fully under- 
stand the dynamics of the situation and there- 
fore give the wrong advice. Also, the student 
misinterprets the advice given and in his at- 
tempt to carry it out becomes more involved 
and confused. We, as teachers, should remem- 
ber that when we give advice we are accepting 
a responsibility. In the event something goes 
wrong, the student can come back with the 
statement, ‘You told me to do that.” Perhaps 
a good rule then for all of us to follow would 
be to never give advice. 


Counseling is a Philosophy 

Our policy for some years has been to avoid 
giving mental test results to children. Our gen- 
eral program involves a group test which for 
non-readers and students who are emotionally 
blocked, does not permit valid results. It is 
impossible through a group test to determine 
the student’s innate potentialities which may 
be far different from his present functioning 
level. Faulty guidance in this respect distorts 
the individual’s own concept of his abilities for 
educational training and future mental health. 
A student’s program, his selective subjects, 
should be in keeping with his ability. 

Counseling is not a technique but rather a 
philosophy. It is the democratic philosophy 
which has a genuinely different goal than guid- 
ance. The aim is not to solve one’s problems 
ot of doing something to the individual. Coun- 
seling is to assist the individual to grow 
through placing greater stress upon the emo- 
tional elements, the feeling aspects of the situ- 
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aiton. He is finally making effective the knowl- 
edge that maladjustments are not failures in 
knowing, but that knowledge is ineffective be- 
cause it is blocking. The student who gets low 
grades in spite of good ability frequently fails 
because of the emotional satisfactions of one 
sort or another which that failure brings to 
him. Counseling then is an endeavor to work 
as directly as possible with feeling and emotion. 

The present trend, a functioning democracy, 
it would seem to follow that we re-evaluate 
ourselves in terms of our philosophy of coun- 
seling. 





Marks of a Good Executive 


ERE is a 90-second refresher course on 

executiveship. Take it with a pinch of 
salt; pepper has already been added to it by its 
author, Lent D. Upson, Director, National 
Training School for Public Service, Wayne 
University. 

1. First trick in being a good executive is to 
be able to take criticism that doesn’t come from 
“yes” men. 

2. A good administrator hires people who 
are smarter than he is. The smart ones may get 
your job but if you are smart enough to hire 
smart people you will be smart enough to keep 
your job. 

3. Don’t handle details yourself. This is 
another way of saying don’t know facts you 
don’t need to know, but be very sure of the 
ones you do need to know. 

4. Don’t be “busy.” The good executive 
learns either to delegate his work or not to 
take on more than he can do well. 

5. Delegation of authority means actually 
delegating it—not merely saying that you do 
and then trying to outsmart your subordinates 
on every technical subject that comes up. If 
you do, they will quit trying to be competent 
on the theory that you know it all. 

6. Don’t ask your superior to approve plans 
you are already sure of. 

7. Never stand in the way of promotions. 
Losing a good man hurts. But the reputation of 
every executive is enhanced by associates who 
have gone into upper ranks. 

8. Be willing to stick your neck out. The 
dangers you worry about probably will never 
materialize-—EDUCATOR’s WASHINGTON DIs- 
PATCH. 
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Edgar G. Doudna 


FIRST FULL-TIME SECRETARY 


September 21, 1877 - April 16, 1948 





DGAR G. DOUDNA, Secretary of The 

Board of Normal School Regents, died at 
his home in Madison on April 16 after a short 
illness. Mr. Doudna was born in 1877 and 
devoted his life to education as a teacher, 
writer, and speaker. He began teaching at 16 
and jocularly referred to his “mail order” 
schooling taken in summer sessions and by cor- 
respondence. His avid and constant reading of 
books compensated by far for whatever op- 
portunities of formal education were denied 
him. 

Thrust into teaching by accident, he taught 
rural and village schools and worked his way 
through Platteville Normal School. Later he 
earned a degree from Wisconsin. He taught at 
Watertown, was superintendent at Richland 
Center, head of the English Department at 
Eau Claire STC, and then to the superinten- 
dency at Wisconsin Rapids. It was then that 
the State Teachers Association established a 
central office in Madison, and Mr. Doudna was 
chosen the first full-time Secretary and Editor 
of the Wisconsin Journal of Education. This 
complete change in the character and function 
of the state’s professional organization was a 
distinct forward step. Molding the diverse in- 
terests of educators into a cohesive unit was 
no easy job. Indeed, the first few years were 
troublesome, even a lawsuit entered the picture 
to plague the new officers and Secretary. Great 
credit is due Mr. Doudna for the professionally 
sound basis in which the association was di- 
rected upon its way. In 1928 he severed his 
connection with the WEA and accepted the po- 
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sition he held until death. He was President of 
the Association in 1939. His membership in- 
cluded various professional organizations. Cur- 
rently he was a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the NEA and Chairman of its Board 
of Trustees. 


It is doubtful if any man addressed more 
organizations than did Mr. Doudna. Especially 
was he in demand as a toastmaster. His 
speeches, like his writings, were flavored by 
wit, anecdotes, and ready quotations. 

During the past year he gave generously of 
himself in preparation for the Centennial. His 
History of Education in Wisconsin, which ap- 
peared in the January Journal, was written ex- 
pressly for that purpose. That out of the way, 
he wrote A History of Wisconsin for The Cen- 
tennial. This he completed just before his 
passing. 

Mr. Doudna’s best known publications are 
his “History of Wisconsin’, published in 1918 
and “Our Government” in 1940. He taught 
classes for the Extension Division. 

Surviving Mr. Doudna are his widow, a son, 
William of Madison, and a grandson. Burial 
was in the family lot at Richland Center. 

Another colorful and individualistic educator 
has joined two other former WEA presidents 
whose deaths we had to record within a month. 
He liked the appelation “John Schoolmaster”’ 
under which he wrote a monthly Journal ar- 
ticle years ago, and will be so remembered 
by thousands of students and citizens. He loved 
Wisconsin and interpreted it to its people. 
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ls Music Reaching Every Child? 


by Robert Nye 


Music Consultant, Ravina School 
Highland Park, Illinois 


USIC for every child—every child for 
music” is an educational goal which is 
democratic and practical. We know that goal 
has not been reached, especially in the instance 
of those children who are not members of per- 
forming groups, and neither has it been reached 
when we consider those members of band, 
orchestra, and chorus who have superior ability. 
We have not as yet provided musical opportu- 
nities for the maximum growth of either group. 
Some years ago the University of Wisconsin 
with admirable foresight ruled that four credits 
of high school music could be contained in the 
sixteen required for entrance. Two of these 
could be granted in applied music, that is, in 
band, orchestra, glee club, chorus, and piano. 
The remaining credits were to come from 
formal music classes which bear titles such as 
general music, music appreciation, advanced 
music, theory, etc. The applied music credits 
are allowed in most Wisconsin high schools. 
Our larger schools provide general music 
classes which are frequently required of all 
ninth year students. Smaller schools omit this 
course, and as a rule most of the large and all 
of the small schools fail to provide an ad- 
vanced music class for students of superior 
ability. 


Performance Phase Overemphasized 

The average music program is overbalanced 
on the performance phase while other areas 
have been more or less ignored. The formal 
music classes can aid in remedying this situa- 
tion. In these classes students may become more 
capable both as listeners and performers by 
better understanding the structure, texture, and 
notation of music. All students can further 
develop appreciation through the study of 
music history and music literature. Creative 
work is part of such courses not because we are 
producing composers but because the urge to 
create is a powerful motivating force. In brief, 
the primary aim of school music should be to 
produce musically developed human beings, 
not only performers. 

Is there a need for the formal music class? 
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* Enrichment of musical experience in 
school will raise standards of perform- 
ance and produce life-long satisfaction. 





If no need is evident in your school, then per- 
haps (1) the music program as now organized 
is not providing adequate opportunities for 
growth in the pre-high school years, or (2) the 
music teachers are failing to do their jobs 


properly. 

Shortly before the war in a Wisconsin four- 
year high school of five hundred students, the 
need for advanced music opportunities outside 
the band-orchestra-chorus area became evident. 
The more talented students wanted further cre- 
ative and explorative work and requested that 
a class be offered which would aid them in 
their perusal of composition, music history, 
arranging for instruments and voice, and appre- 
ciation in general—the latter because no general 
music class was offered. 


Recommendations for Advanced Class 

We music teachers responded by drawing up 
a brief plan for our experimental attempt to 
handle an advanced music class, recommending 
the following: 


1. One class would be offered, with an enroll- 
ment of approximately twenty-five. 

2. Only those students we judged capable of 
advanced music work would be eligible to take 
the course. 

3. The class would be offered every other year 
until the need became apparent for changing this 
schedule. 

4. Since entrance to the class was on an ability- 
interest criterion, there was to be no requirement 
as to grade levels. However, we felt that since the 
class, as we visioned it, was to have practical appli- 
cation to the rest of the high school program, 
members of the freshman, sophomore, and junior 
classes would be somewhat preferred to those of 
the senior class. We believed the course should 
have values which would apply to their work in 
music as well as other subjects in the year or years 
following it. 

5. Students would be able to pursue individual 
projects, and the class would be built around indi- 
vidual needs. Besides meeting as a class they would 
at times use the period for student-teacher confer- 
ences and project work. , 

6. One credit would be granted for the course. 


This plan ran into administrative difficulties 


and was altered as follows: 


1. The class was to be of seniors only. (The 
idea of cutting across grade levels was too “radi- 
cal” a departure in 1940.) 
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—Cut courtesy of Whitefish Bay Public Schools. 


. enrichment of musical experience . . . 


2. College and university entrance requirements 
prevented some of our superior students from tak- 
ing part due to the necessity for completing those 
requirements for graduation that year. 

3. Some students we had judged eligible were 
refused admittance while others we had rejected 
because of below-standard ability were accepted. 


Although this changed our original plan con- 
siderably, we proceeded on the theory that it 
was better to begin this work handicapped than 
to fail to begin it at all. 


Results Better Than Expected 

The result after the year’s work had been 
completed was far better than we had expected. 
By patterning the course from the interests 
within the class, much was learned of outstand- 
ing composers and their works, simple harmony 
and form, music history and arranging. Projects 
included original piano compositions, arrange- 
ments of high school pep songs for band, 
orchestra and vocal combinations, arrangements 
for the school dance band, and ‘‘research”. We 
found that our research, which began with 
lives of composers, soon led to literature, art, 
history, and even economics! Notebooks were 
made because of the class decision that it was 
the most practical way to keep together the in- 
formation we had discovered. Rachmaninoff 
would have been gratified to learn that his 
Symphony No. 2 in C Minor was voted the 
best liked music of the year. The field of pop- 
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ular music was not neglected. We tried to 
appreciate jazz for what it was. A growing 
understanding of good music resulted in a de- 
cline of interest in jazz, as its obvious simplicity 
suffered much by comparison. 

The realization of the success of the course 
grew as the years passed and postcards and 
letters were received from some of these gradu- 
ates to tell of especially fine concerts they had 
attended and other such information which 
assured us that the widening of their musical 
horizons had resulted in a sustained and grow- 
ing interest in all music. Most of them cited 
the class as an important source of their learn- 
ing to enjoy and appreciate music. One unfore- 
seen development was a girl from the country 
who went to Milwaukee and succeeded in secur- 
ing a position in a leading music house by 
proving her knowledge of music and musicians, 
most of which she had gained in the class. 
Still, we teachers felt that the needs of the stu- 
dents and the school could have been better 
satisfied had the advanced course been organ- 
ized along the lines of the original plan. 


Aims of Music 
Because of Selective Service and changing 
personnel the class was not, to my knowledge, 
resumed. Nevertheless, I hope this little story 
will stimulate others to try to give our young 
musicians more opportunities in music work. 
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Such classes must not represent isolated or 
“ivory tower” ideas, but should consist of activ- 
ities which aid the student in understanding 
life about him, and which have relationship to 
other classes, classes in the social science and 
English departments in particular. They should 
develop historical perspective, the appreciation 
of other arts, general emotional growth, appre- 
ciation of literature, and concepts of democratic 
ideas such as the brotherhood of man,—and 
yield life-long pleasures, satisfactions, and in- 
terests. 

Dalcroze said long ago, ‘The aim of music 
education should be, not the production of 
pianists, violinists, and singers, but of musically 
developed human beings.” Then what of our 
performing groups? It is my hope and belief 
that further enrichment of musical experience 
in the elementary years plus the formal music 
classes in high school will result in improved 
musicianship which will be reflected in higher 
standards of performance in our bands, orches- 
tras, and vocal groups. But let us strive to put 
first things first. 





HAIL WISCONSIN 


Hail to thee, our Badger State! 

Many have helped to make thee great. 

First came the traders in fur and game 
Followed then closely the “‘loggers’’ of fame. 


The land then was settled by those who sought 
homes; 

The miners and farmers, the merchants and all 

They gave to Wisconsin her motto of call, 

“Forward,” yes, forward, they challenged us all. 


The first public school in Kenosha was built. 
At Belmont still stands the first capital of state. 
Chequemagon Bay with its church of birch bark 
These three gave our state its earliest start. 


Our state leads the nation in ways of fame. 

Its cheese and its farms are known well by their 
names. 

In industry, too, there are none who excel 

Its machinery and paper and products to tell. 


Wisconsin comes first in its record to note 

The first kindergarten of our nation to boast. 

The first jeep found its place in Clintonville small. 
The first malted milk at Racine beats them all. 


Persons of note have brought us great fame. 
Only a few will we mention by name. 

Rusk and Babcock, Garland and Bond, 

Wright and MacArthur, of them we're all fond. 


So you see why Wisconsin is loved by us all. 
It’s because in our state we find victory’s call 
Forward, yes, forward for one and for all 
Its gifts and its pleasures today we recall. 


ARLINE KALsow 
Seventh Grade, Emerson School 
Stevens Point 
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HERE COMES 
The Freedom Train 


HE Freedom Train, moving symbol of 

America’s year of rededication to democ- 
racy, will be seen in nine Wisconsin cities dur- 
ing June. It is carrying more than 100 docu- 
ments of our national history to all of the 48 
states. Each stop will be a climax of the local 
Community Rededication Week. During the 
year over 300 American cities will be visited. 
Here is the schedule for Wisconsin: 


June 24—Madison 

June 25—La Crosse 

June 26—Eau Claire 

June 27—Wausau 

June 28—Green Bay 

June 29—Oshkosh 

June 30-July 1—Milwaukee 
July 2—Racine or Kenosha 


Conceived by the Attorney General, endorsed 
by the President, and financed by the American 
Heritage Foundation, an organization composed 
of leading American citizens from all walks of 
life, it is a unique event in our history. The 
objective of the project, conducted upon a com- 
pletely non-partisan basis, is to call attention 
to our heritage of high moral and political 
principles and to raise the level of active 
citizenship. 


Documents Displayed 


“The Spirit of 1776” (the train’s name) is 
painted a gleaming white, with a red and a 
blue strip. The three display coaches contain 
the documents loaned by the Library of Con- 
gress, the National Archives, the State of Penn- 
sylvania, the New York State Library, and 
private collectors. 


Included are a manuscript copy of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, a printed draft of 
the Constitution with annotations by George 
Washington, the official and original manu- 
script of the Bill of Rights, the Emancipation 
Proclamation, the Declaration by the United 
Nations, and the manuscript copy of the Gettys- 
burg address in Lincoln’s handwriting. Many 
other rare documents are included in the dis- 
play. 

Although the schools will not be in session 
during the visit of the train to Wisconsin, don’t 
fail to urge your students to see this historic 
exhibit. 
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Do You Know These Teachers? 


N THE January 1947 and the December 1947 Journals of Education we published names 
and addresses of 400 former teachers with whom the State Annuity and Investment Board 
has lost contact. In each case the teacher has a sum of money to his credit which he may draw 
as an annuity or as a lump sum, providing he meets the necessary conditions. As the result 
of the two. previous lists published in the Journal 60 per cent were located and were notified. 
Some teachers may know that they have the money in the fund and are waiting to draw it 
out at some future time. If that is the case the Annuity and Investment Board would like to 
have the present address of the former teacher. 
Here is a third list of 120 former teachers. You will be doing the teacher a favor and 
the State Annuity and Investment Board a service if you will notify the Board of the present 
address of the teacher. Please write the State Annuity and Investment Board, State Capitol, 


Madison 2. 


Last Taught Last Year 
Name of Teacher in Wis. at: Taught 
Mrs. James L. Allar (Amelia A. Hoff) ~----------- Watts: Baghele C05 2.025523 55a 1922 
Mrs. Victor F. Anderson (Ann M. Propsom) ------ | ee ees re neers eer 1923 
Hibten Ose Bante ooo scan ees snd atua: Vortst Con. oc steno 1921 
Mes. Olive Hawtey Bimson. .........-.....--...<- WOE OU EEO s.r ee ee aooeeoae 1921 
Mrs. Botetio-Genuite Brady... .-3- 6.25. c anne Sec. 5 School, Ashland Co. ~----------- 1922 
ETARIISA~UIEDER 2a non octet Sa alee 0 00) ee eae 1921 
Plots Gente BYOOKS 2.836 cusech cnn connace at ONAN 2 on a oe hon etae 1921 
Gordon ©. ItGwil -.2o33 oon he ace eee Rie) CN oe ee ae 1923 
Mrs. Wm. J. Brown (Margaret E. Slemmons) ------ Town of Aurora, Taylor Co. ~--------- 1922 
Breduviek- 2 Caren 25 25a. cea onda ene Sanetiae. 25 soto oo) 5 ta Aer oe 1922 
NONnO? A CONE onc een co ee ee enon Milwaukee School of Eng. ~----------- 1921 
it be Cote on ee ct eee La Grange, Monroe Co. ~.------------ 1924 
Miler Scucier COOG . <=... one eee "ROMAIN oo or Se 1924 
Mrs Bouma: Pines Cegie. 22. 3228 eo Resnick ee 1922 
Mrs. Grace Hanson Cunningham ___-------------- NS si ee Sy 1924 
Mrs. Annie Freeman Daniels -__-._.....----------- ) ee Serre eneneieene Lo reer eens 1923 
Mies: blaxel) Sloan DOWN «25 2a ok ose Ee CHIME eo sn oes oanecen sooo 1923 
Olive: Festl- Denes a6cc oooh ceased Soe eee Omen Cn NG on a ae eae - 1921 
Morante ©. 'Prigit: = one ee abe Ske SCE eee 1922 
eee a hs a et NI Bre he a ee 
Mrs. Helene Durum Everson ...-.....-....---=.... ee ee ee ee ee 1923 
Mes. Elisabeth Morey Felt .....:................... NO ai ats cacao iene aoa 1922 
Mrs, YT. }. Fleppin (Cleo E. Easton) —...............- See See . 1923 
Mrs. J. C. Fourre (Williametta M. Adney) ~--.------ Coppercreek, Crawford Co. --.--------- 1922 
Wikcesne: Nay Gibent .- oa eee ce eeeacks RIN oe oe ce 1923 
Wetman ‘Alvare-Goule . 222.522 ees oe Geeeena? Soa os eats 1921 
Pass: ‘Genevieve B, Grimmer’ ... oo AS See ee EE ee! 
GIN? @HRUIRIOD 6 So oad Fc ia segs Milwaukee Central Cont. Sch. __-------- 1922 
Mrs. Harry S. Hall (May Harriet McHarg) ------~-~-. PAIN horas a cath een aaa ee 1922 
Ai AIRED a cecilia eeeees ERMINE ty tec eee ener 
Gece Mice MANO .o22 625 cee ecceseeadeescon SR © oe Sls Sa a Se 1922 
[50 oy ee eee eee WGUMOWIO «25h oe oo 1923 
PRIMM oo ose rds os epee ea eeesi Harmony, Vernon Co, ~----------- a 4998 
ene RNOONUe WRANIOR: oon tenes pO ee nee Mareen. etre eee me 1923 
Gladys Theodore Hatvey ..................=....- ICN oo ps on een 1921 
Mrs. Margaret Johnson Hendrick ____--___--------- Milwaukee Dist. Sch:.....-.-.=...-.-. - 1921 
Mrs. Alice Gengnagel Heppner -_---------------~- ie ae even nee he veer eee 1923 
Nira; Amol MemU. oo. cok bance cadcund Elderon, Marathon Co, ...............- 1922 
GCiIn MGREIOU be 5 oo on ose canst eee WOMEN sao th etic ote aad 1923 
Nr. Lola Miement Pesan ....../.2....-s.-.-... eee eS PRES teats 
Nets. Miaty (OOle MONMAN . oo bel eee Roce: Falls, .Eincola Ca: . =.=... 1921 
WEN ENON so 0 ae ci ae eb ooemaen | oT ESS Sree as ae eee ee a snes AOSD 
Mrs. ‘Myrtle Clark Hunting .............-..=..... EMOONOK oo aoa tee 1923 
EORONS Wt MERRIE oii yc obi etna mee ae NEES oe oa aes 1922 
Mrs. Madeline Westman Jepson ___.-__-_____---__ GRORNIO  ss odoo  ce ate Lead 1922 
estat’ VaceG0n JOUNOON a i sce cen I ON os odo case eso 1923 
Més: Leore Kleinemith Jones... 2. pa TE Se DATS See ee 1922 
Mrs. George Johnson (IngaBorg Nelson) ~-------_- TRIO ice nee eee eae ee 1923 
CES) ey ee ee ae eee J Re eae ee oe re ee ee ae 1921 
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Last Taught Last Year 











Name of Teacher in Wis. at: Taught 
Raby folemmer oi 55653. oe ee Ee | At hh a ee are eee ee 1922 
ER RCN ake hota ook eae Sen je i i a ea a eee 1921 
Drs. Agnes Ruddy Kettleson’ .-..=.-.--.....-..-.~ Clititon smetron CO; -4.ce-cs-s-sseeues 1922 
OSE ESS RS ee Se ee AR BROS” ese naa eee keene 1923 
Mrs. Izola Anderson Knudson —-_----------------- Fairbanks, Shawano Co. ~...---.------ 1922 
SSS Ce 5 rae eee oe en NNER is oe one ote ee cee oe 1922 
CRE eee Sees See ROE ooo Sock ea eee eae 1922 
Mis eetinide Weke =< 25 sco so nan ccncosenes aes 1 CLAY ee apa eae papa er er aeeeeeaeneN ees 1922 
SRR PEIRNERECO): the foe ao oe ee ae ae Siitoies Rehabilitation —....2.2<2.ss 1921 
fisie -Antoinete Latseh: 2. <— 4.66 sssu- access COE, ATT 1 Ye a cle ge ene Aer ei 1923 
RGN 2 oe ee ei a eee WHMETIOND onc cca paaa ec oen eo aees 1921 
ilepay C Meibee. <2 o-oo te we eeeenee Shepoygan Halle. 0.22 beset cnn 1922 
Mrs. L. A. Longley (Hazella W. Zinn) ~-..------=. ORORIS [NOMS =< 2S. eso ee saccades 1922 
PARTE AA CIRM IME 2 oo Se eons ENN a ns one See ane 1922 
Mrs. Katrine Belanger MacDonald _--_------------ 0 a ae ea 1923 
Mrs. John D. McLaughlin (Zelda R. Glenn) ------- LC Cs aes Saeepert SPE fever saers 1922 
EN SUT ENG TINIE ne oe a eee MENG Soe oon re ae eo a 1922 
DEENA OST A a ea eee ater aint ieee Mente Mrausatd S575 oo 1923 
Dies. Ruth Amens MMemneal, =. =5..5-=.2.5---+-.- MONEOC : 22-822 Sow eca oSses Esa eee 1918 
MRI UNIONS 2 ok oc ceesaene nono aSo (0 SVP GS ee es eee Spetenee eae) Wn Seer are ore 1922 
Mrs. John F. Mitchell (Genevieve Briggs) ~-------- Piainbea; Price Co, -2--250068242-40-5 1923 
Se Se BO ee eee MVNieHeN WAY — ook eee Se 1924 
MOMS NUGRI OGOONY, ic ann reese cteemenimnnn WIMEUNUNG ooh a tenon seu 1923 
Erie Ruaoinh MiGGOMUISt. 20 sno sec cmeeceeecnnn MIGROIONOG. ne sco cease eeu 1921 
Myrtle Emily Oderkitk ....-~. -ccnnonnssncennan MOON foo = het nen oeman se weuet 1921 
Cordelia Browne Olmstad ....................=...- MEMEO EE. 8). oon See ee 1922 
Mrs. Kathleen Harrison Park _._......------------ INANE oo ok eo oak aaee see na wal 1923 
Deke OE eee ee a eee ee oe ee Ansom, Chippewe ‘Co, -.2-..s22e6c5c5- 1921 
PUNGENT et ROMER 6 oe x ee enowmee Green Bay Bian dene eameteis os 1921 
PRO er UMELOTICURNBIIN ooo So eee ea MORONMES Sees. 52/2 a een ee 1923 
PURI UR SOCMENPIOP 2 on oo ae ne ne enin nna MANNA (2 Rozen, Doane So coe 1923 
Mrs. John Platteler (Edith Harrop) ~-------------- ERIS has och Oe es ae 1922 
Mrs. Wm. E. Porter (Anna M. Ross) ------------- senecas, Crawford Co, ...-2.5-2ceecnes 1924 
Mrs. Cora Dickerson Raemer .....-...---.-------- Spermant, “Cistk GOs cock nc ewsconhe we 1921 
oe OE ee a ee ee acer eS ee eee eee rere 1924 
Mrs. Josephine Holub Raymond ___--------------- Cen BOS. cocoate dete es yeoadas 1922 
Mrs. Mabel McFadden Rempel ___~--------------- BOR 6.5 reat an saaee ea 1922 
POSING 8a a a cum eames REIONG | coin ee ee ee 1923 
Mrs. Howard M. Ripley (Elsa Mathilda Nelson) -... Kenosha -_-------------------------- 1922 
PMR TAs MNORPENE On eke one he eens eee neem 1921 
Mrs. Laura Cooper Robertson ~.....--...-..-...-- [OE eee eee eNOS ete eee 1922 
Mrs. Alice Greenwood Rockwood __-_~_~----.----- Ce ee ee ee ae eee eee 1923 
Mrs. Stanley W. Rockwood (Sophia Galanie) ~-__-- LE nies eeder on Seer cetera te 1921 
RUAN os ope eo aie nas BOM 7-2 s25-ceccch eso Sos cele aaa 1923 
ae ee Ee ee ee iA a ae aa eer ae mee mee ner fe 1922 
Mrs. Fred D. Sawyer (Alice H. Fisher) ~----------- SPADE REMC; 55sec see setsukaossees 1923 
Ms: Alice Hull Schumann ......................- RoE ee ee meene ain ae et ett oes 1922 
Sk Sie Ge RE aeee eae eee eee ae ne ene ES ee ee ae ee ee os PI pepe 1921 
CO SS eS ee ee ee oe oe ene MPN MER ON OE oS Rg 1926 
Re pter GON IS, = os oe ee River Falls ....-... pe eee, Se ea rN 1922 
Mrs. Harley J. Smith (Erna Dickmann) ~-_-~------ BHOLOWOOG 2605 o5jJacate se eee eee ae 1922 
DEST POE 5 eae eae ers © eerie On ee ee eee 1922 
Mrs. Hazel Dokken Somerville __._-..-_---_----__- SS eee eee ee eee. 1922 
Mrs. Margaret Anne Barron Spencer ---..--------- Maple Grove, Burnett Co, .....==----- 1921 
eS ae Seat ee ame WEAMNGtOD oe ek Ae he eee 1922 
Dekaelie VOwiEA GKRWE? QW -osnco canon een a cce ES Se ee ee Eee 1923 
ee See ee eee ee Royalton, Waupaca Co. .....--..<-.ec- 1921 
Mrs. F. J. Sullivan (F. Louise Ashley) ~.---------- ROMIARY co Goce eseas eos aaa 1921 
Nite brie Toukes' Penner —...........-22-4.0.---..< WHOSt AUNSCV OC. co cocmontuccoscacguseee 1922 
RIAU AOI oe eso RR CHIEEIO. vo ote = Se re ee 

Mrs. Hattie Julian Thedens ....................... 0 a eee em ere PT. 1923 
Marion Michael Thompson .....................- Maiden Rock, Pierce Go. =..-..-...~=<- 1922 
Mrs. Newell Thompson (Elda C. Sorlie) ~_._----_- Spider Lake, Sawyer Co. -......---_--- 1923 
ct a ec Po Ca a a ye a Se NID ie te ee Se 1922 
Mrs. L. O. Trotter (Jessie A. Sergeant) -___------_-_ Contath, Rusk Co, 252. abe cee 1923 
Mrs. Arthur Margnussen (Olga Marie Waller) ~-__- MONEE eS eo cone n enact aes 1922 
PiGere atte NV MNEE nc hee PON SO LOC ass ce ce cecoscubotontewce 1923 
ARE CIDE cc Shan cs tren cats rp enero MOROMNO, cearcon co aec sss ate toes, 1923 
aie Digtihe WOIROAG ooo oa ctr cine EATNGIOSRE: co ocean Skene ae ee 1922 
Dien Mee Joboson Wek... 252 o ooh eae eee eo oe ea Ce 1922 
Mrs. Harry E. Wheat (Lessye L. Davidson) ~-----_- PROMEUS.. cect a oedeab kaos ae eee 1922 
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LET’S QUIT FOOLING 

“This nation literally has its back to the wall, 
and it cannot survive as a free people unless 
the American people will undergird themselves 
and their ideals with a sound program of pub- 
lic education”. So said Supt. Goslin when the 
apathy of Minneapolis towards its school fi- 
nance problems became unbearable and the 
tired, disillusioned man resigned. Other school 
men have quit the business in dismay and dis- 
gust. Here and there teachers have refused en 
masse to sign up for next year. Willing boards 
have been unable, for lack of funds, to adopt 
adequate schedules. In some instances there has 
been drastic and unheard-of action. The at- 
tendant turmoil and disruption in school pro- 
grams are all the more regrettable because they 
could have been avoided. 

When will the interests which have opposed 
substantial school support wake up? When will 
they quit the run-around game in taxation and 
school finance? Their feverish activity in emas- 
culating state aid bills is well known. During 
this Congress they are fighting federal aid to 
education. Even though the bill safeguards 
states rights the bogey of federal control is 
played up to scare the public. So—the people 
who want well equipped schools staffed with 
good teachers are confused. Powerful organi- 
zations oppose state aids. When a federal aid 
bill is up the same groups counter with the ar- 
gument that the states can well take care of 
their schools. Confusion compounded! 

In the meantime higher budgets for schools 
must be faced. The school boards know it. 
Mayors and city councils know it. When the 
next Legislature considers school support, the 
interests who presently proclaim (as an argu- 
ment against S. 472) that the state is fully able 
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to finance its educational program should be 
asked to demonstrate the sincerity of their po- 
sition. The critical plight of education calls 
for positive action. There must be an end to 
double-talk. 


LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS 

Another series of Locals Presidents meetings 
was held in April. More attended than last fall. 
Many who are not presidents were on hand, 
being attracted by genuine interest in the af- 
fairs of the association and developments in 
education. This is a good sign. A fine coopera- 
tive spirit prevailed. Questions were asked; 
ideas were exchanged; and constructive sug- 
gestions were made for the guidance of officers, 
committees, and the office staff. 

Reports by presidents revealed an astounding 
variety of activities carried on by local associ- 
ations. Teacher welfare, child welfare, and 
community relationships predominated. Salaries 
and cost-of-living adjustments were matters of 
concern to most associations. They investigated 
schedules, used WEA research material, and 
conferred with their respective boards. These 
teacher—board conferences on salaries resulted 
in increases or adjustments. Dealings with 
boards were conducted in a spirit of friendly 
cooperation. It shows what WEA local associ- 
ations can accomplish. We congratulate them 
upon their success. : 


95 YEARS OF SERVICE 

In July it will be 95 years since the WEA 
was organized. Its founders saw the need of 
support for the infant school system established 
five years before that date. WEA membership 
is now 22,125, the highest ever. For almost a 
century it has been the medium through which 
all educator groups have united for the ad- 
vancement of the profession and education of 
Wisconsin's children. 


GET THAT NEEDED REST 

School people have had another hectic, wear- 
ing year. Everybody is tired. Worries and prob- 
lems everywhere. The cost of living and sal- 
aries, shortage of teachers, the ominous inter- 
national situation, rearmament, draft—all con- 
tribute to nervous tension. Things are unsettled 
and nobody knows where we go from here. 
If ever a group need relaxation and rest, the 
teachers and administrators do. We urge you 
to get all you can this summer. 
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WISCONSIN CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS IN ACTION 





In Schools... 




















ARENTS and educators agree that their 

objective is training young people to live 
happy, well-adjusted lives. Youth asks for this, 
too! 

Parents approve competent instruction in sex 
and family living and have emphasized this 
approval in national and state PTA resolu- 
tions. It is agreed that sex character education 
starts in the home and is continued in the 
church, school, and community. 

“Isn't the school trying to do too much 
already? I can hardly teach all my own subject 
matter without adding more!” says a teacher. 
Opportunities and needs for social and emo- 
tional growth are mixed with mental and phys- 
ical development. Such growth during school 
years develops the mature adult capable of stay- 
ing happily married. Our subject matter is 
boys and girls, not just history or geometry. 

An amazing number of good magazines 
have recently featured articles on methods and 
materials for sex education. The editors as- 
sume that the school is expected by parents to 
share the job and furnish materials with which 
the teacher can begin. 


Parents Are Ready 


“My mother and father didn’t tell me much, 
and I didn’t like it! Now I am answering the 
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questions of my children, but as they get older 
and spend more time away from home I need 
the help of the pastor and teacher.” 

To encourage this local sex character educa- 
tion, for thirty years lecturers from the state 
board of health have met groups of boys, girls, 
and adults to discuss changes in adolescence, 
co-recreation, and similar phases of growing 
up that concern family living. Individual con- 
ferences with educators facilitate integration of 
such training. 

Social and emotional maturity is too impor- 
tant to be an incidental by-product of physical 
and mental education. It is a good idea for 
parents and educators to discuss this at PTA 
meetings, and then for school administrators 
to plan details with faculty members. Such 
conversations can review fundamentals which 
are already widely accepted and then go on to 
local adaptations. 


Use Existing Courses 

No special course is necessary. Subject mat- 
ter is included at the ages when there is a felt 
need and in the classes where it is a normal 
part of the subject matter. To evade sex guid- 
ance is to over-emphasize it! Many schools are 
adding a recapitulation course for seniors. Such 
instruction <'ways stresses attitudes, ideals, and 
habits, because knowledge and information do 
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not of themselves prepare for a happy and 
well-adjusted life. 

The state board of health has presented your 
high school with a copy of the fine, new book 
for teachers, ‘““Units in Personal Health and 
Family Relations”. If you use just a few pages 
from this manual for teachers, you are that 
much ahead. New biology texts and a new set 
of physiology and hygiene charts devote sec- 
tions to human reproduction and heredity, 
gonads, and venereal diseases. New social 
problems texts have added dating and petting 
to units on marriage and family. New library 
books on personality development include chap- 
ters on sex adjustments, and Frances Strain’s 
“Teen Timers” is on the open shelves of doz- 
ens of libraries. 


What Do We Do First? 


We inform ourselves with materials like 
those listed above and then talk it over with 
parents at the next PTA meeting. When the 
community understands what we are trying to 
do and can share in the policy-making, they 
support the program enthusiastically. 

Next, school administrators and teachers 
plan details in faculty and committee meetings. 
This avoids duplications and develops deci- 
sions on how far individual instructors may go. 
State board of health social hygiene consultants 
are available on request for such discussions. 


Some Wisconsin schools are beginning with 
physical education or hygiene instructors. For 
instance, the school nurse and girls gym 
teacher talk about menstruation with the giris. 
Tumbling and volley ball are taught to mixed 
gym classes. Dating—places, hours, drinking, 
kinds of fun—is being discussed in home- 
rooms. Venereal diseases are added to other 
communicable diseases in health and biology 
and social problems. Individual counselling is 
going beyond attendance and plans for col- 
lege: more guidance directors are interested in 
social and emotional adjustments. 

We believe the time is ripe for a pooling of 
work being done so that it can be shared and 
evaluated. Write a paragraph or two about 
what you are doing in this field to the Wis- 
consin Congress of Parents and Teachers, 119 
Monona Avenue, Madison 3, and we will send 
you a compilation of all the information 
received. 

The time when we can hide behind the skirt 
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of a protesting mother is gone! The time to 
openly and wisely get busy is now! 





Resolutions Express Interest 


In Education and Child Welfare 


EACHERS and school administrators will 

be interested to learn that the Wisconsin 
Congress at its state convention in Madison 
on April 29-30 went on record as favoring 
support of county education committees and 
child welfare. The resolutions of special interest 
to educators are as follows: 


County School Committees 

WHEREAS, The last legislature, recognizing the 
necessity of providing a better education program 
for Wisconsin boys and girls and of receiving maxi- 
mum educational return for each dollar spent, created 
in every county in Wisconsin a county school com- 
mittee for the purpose of establishing more satisfac- 
tory school districts in Wisconsin, 

Be it resolved, That this Congress and all local 
units extend to these county school committees whole- 
hearted support in their efforts to improve the school 
district organization in the 71 counties in Wisconsin. 


Child Welfare 

Be it resolved, That the units of the Wisconsin 
Congress of Parents and Teachers support all action 
programs beneficial to child welfare, and co-operate 
closely with all agencies working to establish com- 
prehensive local facilities for the promotion of men- 
tal health through the development of preschool and 
school experiences, clinical facilities, and community 
living which lead to wholesome development. 





Funds Available For Loans 


With the addition of more than $700 to 
the Emma Brookmire Memorial Loan Fund at 
the recent state convention, the Wisconsin 
Congress of Parents and Teachers announces 
that it has sufficient money available for the 
granting of two loans to worthy young people 
in teacher training institutions who need as- 
sistance to complete their work for the pro- 
fession of teaching. If you know of some per- 
son now training for the profession of teaching 
who is in need of financial assistance find out 
more about the conditions under which loans 
can be secured through the Emma Brookmire 
Memorial Loan Fund. All inquiries should be 
addressed to the central office of the Wisconsin 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, 119 Monona 
Avenue, Madison. These loans are not avail- 
able to those now engaged in teaching—only 
to those in the process of becoming trained for 
teaching. 
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Can You Use Some Extra Money? 


Perhaps unpaid bills due to heavy income taxes are causing you worry; maybe it 
is the cost of the last hospital, medical or dental treatment; or you may be needing 
money for Summer School or for other summer expenses. 








Whatever the need, make your application NOW! If you wait until next month or 
later, you will be involved in the usual summer rush period. NOW is the best time to 
make the application. 





It is the requirement of the State Banking Department that one share of stock be 
owned by: borrowers. Stock is in the amount of $5.00 per share, and the loan may be 
increased in this amount. Payment for the share of stock will then be deducted 
from the loan when it is made. If you wish, this share may be applied against your 
loan on the last monthly payment due on it. 


WISCONSIN TEACHERS CREDIT UNION 




















409 INSURANCE BUILDING MADISON 3, WISCONSIN 
Application for Membership, Stock and Loan 
Amount Desired $....... For How Long_-_-- 


Summer payments may be omitted if salary is on 9-10 mo. basis. If this j is the case, 
and summer exemptions are desired, name mos. ___-----__--_____ 

















SEL Se Lee RO 1 eR eT ee Number of Monthly Payments ~----__________ 






























































First payment may not be deferred longer than 45 days after loan is made, unless made 
in May or June and summer months are exempted. Date of first payment --___________ 
 Cierimatcnenrucaiana = Purpose of Loan —- ee 

Qualified loans granted up to $300 on signature only; on loans over $300, please offer 

security, such as salary assignment, or chattel mortgage on household goods or car, or 

endorsers, etc. If you wish to offer endorsers as security list their names below: 

OT ae ee aero ee See. PICOMO Re ote Lome ee ae Octupation._....==.....- 

la Address___ Occunation-<..5 s2.25. 

If other security is being offered, give description — 

Pangea. Married... Widow... Widower Age 

La Cee ee per MO; FOP. 2222 2 mos. Member of WEA______-__ 

My total indebtedness is $_-__..__--_____--__- Nature of Debts 

Do you own a car?________ make and Year... 20-22 Encumbrance $___-_____ 

Who, if anyone, is dependent upon you for support =e < 

Bay PHONG AONUOBE IS Ke oo ee ee et et ee ee 

RW POINO MOUNCRN 88 Soot a 

Name of my parents and their address... cc 

Years in present BORUTON. ccd Total Experience atts Mates 

Next year, beginning Sept. 19...., Iam under contract to ~.....—....=.............. 

I hereby subscribe for one share of stock at $5.00 per share. 

CE | Ree ee asp cae ar Permanent sAddvess 22-2226. - 2S el ec 

(Name in Full) 

) ne ten Oe | SRE = eae ee ieee Pee tH6" loan for 

eet, foe ee eee Pe ARES eR! NER oe yeaa eee ee Fed 
CREDIT COMMITTEE. 
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Capitol Comment 





NEWS AND VIEWS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 


INSTRUCTION 





Federal Aid for Wisconsin 


HE NEA has recently published a pam- 

phlet, Federal Aid—Imperative! It sets 
forth these conclusions concerning ‘‘recent 
school finance trends.” 

‘1. In the United States as a whole, and in 
more than three-fourths of the states, school 
boards had less purchasing power per pupil 
in 1947 than they had in 1940. 

“2. While per pupil expenditures, on the 
average, increased 66% from 1940 to 1947, 
indexes of economic change show that they 
should have gone up 86% to hold their own 
in the economic market. 

‘3. The low expenditure school systems of 
1940 are still operating at the poverty levels 
of support altho they made relatively large 
percentage increases per pupil. A large per cent 
increase of very little is still very little. Mean- 
while the high expenditure districts have not 
been able in 1947 to purchase the first-rate edu- 
cation they were able to afford in 1940. 

4. Enormous inequalities in expenditure 
per pupil continue to exist both within indi- 
vidual states and among the states. Millions 
of children in 1947 were in school systems with 
such meager funds that their schooling was 
both brief and inferior.” 


Wisconsin’s Rank 


One of the charts showing ‘‘adjustments of 
school expenditures to rising cost from 1939- 
50 to 1946-47” shows the position of Wiscon- 
sin relative to the other 47 states. Wisconsin 
ranks sixteenth in dollar expenditure per pupil 
(about $113 per pupil), exceeding the median 
($99) for the country as a whole. However, 
over the period studied (1939-40 to 1946-47), 
Wisconsin has increased expenditures only 
about 62% as against the median (66%) of 
the country as a whole. 

Wisconsin, then, is not giving the financial 
support to schools in 1947 that it did in 1940. 
To do as well in 1947 it would have had to 
increase its dollar expenditures 86% rather than 
only 62%. Only 11 of the 48 states did as 
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well or better in financial support in 1947 as 
in 1940. 

In view of this situation in the country as a 
whole and in Wisconsin in particular, do we 
need federal aid for education ? 





President’s Commission 
On Higher Education 


OBERT J. HAVIGHURST analyzes the 

Report of the President's Commission on 
Higher Education in School and Society for 
April 3. 

The commission, you will recall, recom- 
mended that practically all young people should 
complete a high school course instead of less 
than half as at present. Also, it suggested that 
one-half of the nation’s youth should go to 
college for two years, not one-sixth as at pres- 
ent. In sum, our young people should not only 
have more education but more appropriate 
education. 

Some of the social implications of this re- 
port according to Mr. Havighurst are: 


1. Extension of education by two years means 
the two-year period postponement of adult- 
hood for American youth. This would delay 
entrance into the labor market and postpone 
marriage, at least for women. 

. Increase of demand for white-collar jobs. 

. Creation of a new reading public with higher 
standards. 

. Production of a democratizing tendency in 
our colleges. 

. Appearance of a better informed citizenry on 

complex economic and political issues. 

Improvement of preparation for occupations 

of the middle level which do not at present 

attract college-trained people. 

7. Extension of opportunities of employment for 
older people. 


>» Ww NY 


VA 


6. 


o 


There are, however, certain obstacles, Mr. 
Havighurst intimates, to the realizat‘ of the 
commission’s program. Will the people of our 
nation spend the amount of money necessary? 
Do our young people hzve the ability to profit 
by this extended program? Are enough of our 
young people interested in further extending 
their education? 

The author, after making a careful analysis 
of these questions, concludes his article by 
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pointing out that “a decrease rather than an 
increase of college enrollments is to be antici- 
pated unless measures are taken to increase en- 
rollments.”’ 





Youth in Peace Efforts 


HE problem of securing lasting peace re- 

quires action on many fronts. One of the 
most interesting peace efforts to appear recently 
is that sponsored by the organization, Youth 
of All Nations, Inc. Its program “alternates 
campaigns for special practical aid with letter 
surveys designed to probe the development of 
understanding and to stimulate the sharing of 
experiences, ideas, and friendship around the 
world.” 

Young people from other countries wishing 
to correspond with those in this country indi- 
cate this desire by making application to 
Y. O. A. N. In the process of securing “pen 
pals” the Y. O. A. N. may sound out these 
young people in certain questions. This ‘‘cor- 
respondence course in humanity” was recently 
tried inside Germany. About 9000 letters came 
from cities and villages in all four occupation 
zones. These letters were for the most part 
written by young Germans from the age of 16 
to 25. Here, in brief, is the substance of these 
letters from young Germans. 


“A. They Don’t want: 
1. To be blamed for what their elders did; 
2. To be made a buffer between Russia and the 
U8: AA 
“B. They DO want: 
1 


. To emerge from their isolation into contact 


with their contemporaries all over, and espe- . 


cially with Americans. 

2. To teach others the futility of war. They feel 
they certainly have experience enough to of- 
fer anyone who still believes anything good 
can be gained from slaughter and wholesale 
misery. 

3. To make good some part, at least, of the 
suffering which their countrymen brought 
upon their neighbors and the world. Quite a 
few say they realize their elders don’t share 
un.” sense of responsibility about making res- 
tituttor, but that this won’t deter them. 

4. To build a decent Germany as part of a war- 
less, respectable world.” 


Here is a project which seems made-to-order 
for high school English, social studies, and 
modern language classes. What do young peo- 
ple in other parts of the world think about? 
What is their impression of this country? Are 
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they interested in peace and, if so, what are 
they doing about it? 


Teachers, in Wisconsin, interested in this 
project should write or have their pupils write 
to Clara Leiser, Executive Director, Youth of 
All Nations, Inc., 16 St. Luke’s Place, New 
York 14, New York. 





Confections - Soft Drinks 


ROM time to time the attention of super- 

visors is drawn to the sale of confections 
and soft drinks in schools. The combined pres- 
sure of sales organizations, pupil demand, and 
the perennial need for funds often makes school 
administrators yield to the demands without 
giving the practice the consideration it deserves. 


Without any desire to censor for this prac- 
tice, it seems worthwhile to ask ourselves a few 
pointed questions. 

1. How do these confections and soft drinks 
affect the health of young people? 


a. Are they definitely harmful ? 


b. Do they take the place of more nutritious 
food and drink? 


2. Does the consumption of these confections 
run counter to teachings and learnings going on 
in schools? Are we teaching one thing in nu- 
trition, for example, yet encouraging youngsters 
in other ways to do something else? 


3. Does the sale of confections and soft 
drinks create additional school problems? 

a. Does the dispensing or sale take space away 
from educational projects? 

b. Does the sale introduce safety hazards, such 
as accidents with glass bottles? 

c. Is it more difficult to keep the school clean 
and sanitary? 

d. Are additional discipline problems created? 

e. Is too much time of school personnel taken 
from more important things? 


4. Is it legal? The statutes do not make pro- 
vision empowering school boards to use school 
premises for the use of sales of merchandise. A 
supreme court decision gives school boards 
powers to operate only within the limits of 
those powers granted by statute. 


A careful consideration of these and other 
questions will perhaps help the harassed ad- 
ministrator to make a better decision on this 
difficult problem. 
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State Teachers Colleges 
1948 
: Summer Schools For Teachers 


Summer Schools will be more valuable than ever. Prepare for 
better service by attending a summer school. 


Workshops, forums, laboratory schools, and regular class work 
for rural, elementary, and high school teachers. 


Lectures, readings, concerts, and recreational opportunities 
at all of the colleges. 


For information write to 


Eau Claire—President William R. Davies 
La Crosse—President Rexford S. Mitchell 
Milwaukee—President J. Martin Klotsche 
Oshkosh—President Forrest R. Polk 
Platteville—President Chester O. Newlun 
River Falls—President E. H. Kleinpell 
Stevens Point—President William C. Hansen 
Superior—President Jim Dan Hill 
Whitewater—President Robert C. Williams 
Stout Institute—President Verne C. Fryklund, Menomonie 





Summer Camp for study of Conservation at Eagle River 
will be operated, June 21-July 24. 
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Comfortable? On Canadian Pacific trains 
your trip is always restful and relaxing. 
The service is unsurpassed. 


On your way to or from the North Pacific 
Coast and California, you'll see the 

best of Canada...lakes, prairies, the 
incomparable Rockies. 


Stop over in the Canadian Rockies at 
Banff, Lake Louise, Emerald Lake Chalet 
..or at mountain lodges. Season from 
June to September. 


Camadian Pacific 


Inquire about fares and Great Lakes trips from 


your local agent or any Canadian Pacific office. 
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* Should All School Activities Conducted 
under School Sponsorship Be a Part of the 
Curriculum? Or in Other Words Should We 
Drop the Word Extra from Extra-Curricu- 
lar? 


* With this Question of the Month we con- 
clude our second year of presenting views on 
current educational issues by representatives 
from all fields of education. From the com- 
ments received we believe that these discus- 
sions have been of interest and value to our 
readers. Would you like to have this feature 
of the Journal continued? If so, do you have 
suggestions as to the kinds of questions 
which should be used and the means of se- 
curing contributions? To all who have con- 
tributed to the column, we say “Thank You”. 











Margaret Chenoweth 
Grade Supervisor 
Janesville 


The concept of curriculum has broadened 
tremendously since the pioneer days of our 
country. Scientific progress has changed not 
only our own society but our relationships to 
other societies of the world. Reading, writing, 
and arithmetic are no longer enough to serve 
the purpose of our schools. 

The task of the school, as now conceived, 
is to help growing boys and girls meet their 
needs in a free society. This view implies that 
our curriculum must not only concern itself 
with the growth of boys and girls but must be 
a tool for peace and understanding in our fast- 
changing world. 

Recent studies seem to emphasize the fact 
that the curriculum should arise out of the 
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growth needs of given boys and girls in their 
own environment. Therefore, to meet these 
needs in our rapidly changing times, formal 
courses planned in advance by specialists are 
giving way to continuous cooperative planning 
by the individuals concerned with the guidance 
and growth of the learners. (Parents are also 
urged to participate.) 

An educational philosophy based on child 
growth and development recognizes that any- 
thing sponsored by the school which affects 
the child is a part of the curriculum. No school 
activity can be extra-curricular. 


T. H. Boebel 


Superintendent of Schools 
Kaukauna 


I should like to restate your question in 
this way: 


“Should all school sponsored activities be 
included in the regular daily school 
schedule ?”’ 


In this statement we are able to differentiate 
between those courses ordinarily referred to as 
in-class activities, and such other activities 
commonly called extra-curricular. This will 
also eliminate from this discussion any evalua- 
tion of the comparative educational contribu- 
tions of either, which obviously cannot be done 
in a short statement such as this. 


For those of us who believe that the so 
called out-of-class activities of speech, dramat- 
ics, music, athletics, clubs, etc. contribute to 
the educational growth of high school stu- 
dents to the same degree that our traditional 
in-class activities do, there can be only the 
answer in the affirmative to the question. We 
believe that if they are included as an integral 
part of the curriculum, they will help in the 
physical, mental, social, and cultural develop- 
ment to the end that our students will be bet- 
ter prepared to adjust themselves to the society 
in which they must later live. 


There are problems presented in putting 
such a program into operation. It will require 
a longer school day, additional teachers, and 
added physical facilities. Emphasis on winning 
in competitive activities will need to be re- 
directed toward greater participation. All out- 
of-class activities carried on in our schools to- 
day, will need to be re-evaluated to determine 
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the art world welcomes 
a new medium 

















has all the character 
of oil paint with none of its 

















disadvantages 





Like oil. water-soluble 
Artista Flexola-Paint has depth of tone, body, 
modeling quality. Unlike oil, it is inexpensive— 
easy to prepare—dries in 20 to 30 minutes— 
does not require extensive and expensive 
equipment—and its application is simple and 
direct. Other advantages are: It produces a 
wide range of effects—Colors blend rapidly on 
the palette—Colors do not change in drying— 
f| It is non-toxic and permanent, with no erack- 
ing or flaking. 

Though art instructors may use it as a short 
cut to teaching oil paint technique, Artista 
Flexola-Paint is a distinctive medium in its 
own right. Sold in sets or individual tubes. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 















































Unusual 


SALES 


OPPORTUNITY 


in Education 
Visual-Aid Field 


Here is a fine opportunity. Estab- 
lished and highly-rated manufac- 
turer wants a capable man to sell 
an outstanding new item. This 
essential educational aid offers a 
minimum of sales resistance and 
is widely used in public and 
parochial schools and colleges all 
over the country. The position 
offered only on a full-time basis. 
Applicant must be over 40 and 
must own a car. He should be 
free to travel in an exclusive and 
controlled territory and should be 
able to talk to educators on even 
terms. He will receive commis- 
sions on all orders mailed from 
his territory and the manufacturer 
will carry all accounts on liberal 


terms. 


Please address full particulars and 
experience to Modern School Supply 
Company, P. O. Box 433, Goshen, 
Indiana. Interview will be arranged 
at your address. 
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the principles which govern them, and what 
they actually contribute to educational growth. 
This should result in an overhauling in which 
some will be eliminated and others added. In 
the light of what some of us are doing, such 
evaluation, perhaps, cannot come too soon. 


Marie B. Ronan 
Dean of Girls 
East High School, Green Bay 


The evaluation of extra-curricular activities 
has changed from one of opposition or toler- 
ance in the formal school to one of acceptance 
and recognition in the modern curriculum, 
which includes all experiences that contribute 
to the worthy goals of education. Extra activi- 
ties have moved steadily into the curriculum 
and are no longer considered “extra” but co- 
curricular, the expansion of many areas, such 
as, music and the arts, literature, social studies 
and science, health and athletics. 

These activities are based upon a principle 
basic to modern education, learning through 
pupil participation. The school should, there- 
fore, provide a variety of experiences as a lab- 
oratory for training in democratic processes 
where pupils can initiate, plan, and share con- 
crete experiences. Group organizations meet a 
felt need of the adolescent, a feeling of be- 
longing, acceptance by the group, and an op- 
portunity to find satisfaction through recog- 
nition and cooperation with others. 

Skillfully conducted student activities de- 
velop social skills and standards for the wise 
use of leisure time. They help in personality 
growth and the development of attitudes essen- 
tial to good citizenship, such as understanding 
and respect for the opinions of others, respon- 
sibility and service. These and other worthy 
outcomes of student activities justify their part 
in the school curriculum. 


C. E. Wetmore 
Supervisin 4 Principal 
Sun Prairie 


Whether or not the extra curricular activi- 
ties now offered in many of our schools should 
be included in the regular curriculum will de- 
pend upon whether or not they aid in carry- 
ing out any of the particular objectives of 
education. 

We as school administrators should, accord- 
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ing to James Lee Ellenwood, secretary of The 
Young Men’s Christian Association, State of 
New York, develop the following three char- 
acteristic traits. 


1. Intelligence: (not an I. Q.) that will pre- 
pare our boys and girls to be able to take 
proper care of themselves no matter what 
situation they find themselves in. 

. Initiative: to be anxious and willing to 
progress and achieve without having to be 
continually encouraged or supervised. 

3. Conscience: never being willing to take un- 

fair advantage of his fellow men. 


nN 


Upon careful thought and consideration you 
will realize the scope and importance of the 
above traits and will also conclude that the 
realization of these aims can be better assured 
by participation in many of the so-called extra 
curricular activities; namely forensics, dramat- 
ics, banquets, student council, prom, band, ath- 
letics, organizations, recreational centers, etc.; 
provided that they allow, in a large part, stu- 
dent organizations and control. The teecher 
must be there not to do the work but in some 
way encourage and initiate the work through 
her charges. 

If we accept the premise that such objectives 
are worth while in developing our young peo- 
ple, then they become a school objective and 
should be included in our curriculum. 


A. M. Engen 
Roosevelt Junior High School 


Fond du Lac 


Since all school activities and experiences 
are part of the curriculum, whether we like it 
or not, the question is: What gains would be 
accomplished by eliminating the present obso- 
lete terminology ? 

The child would receive a more balanced 
educational diet when all of his school experi- 
ences are in proper focus. So-called extra- 
curricular activities would lose both their 
glamor and stigma caused by being outside 
the pale. These activities would receive added 
dignity by being scheduled during the regular 
school: day rather than being forced into un- 
favorable competition for choice time alloca- 
tions. They, as well as the traditional courses, 
would be evaluated and criticized more severely 
to eliminate wasted effort. 

Teacher morale would be lifted as a result 
of equalizing the status of all school activities 
so that teachers would consider their programs 
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VACATION 


“Wrapped up, 
ready to enjoy.” 


...With a 
GR EYH OUND 


EXPENSE-PAID TOUR 


A Greyhound Amazing America Tour” is all planned 
and paid for, in advance—with hotel reservations made 
for you, sightseeing tours, entertainment arranged— 
for one person or a group. Transportation by Grey- 
hound, in complete comfort, at the lowest fares in travel. 
A few of many examples are listed here. Check the one 
that interests you... mail this list with attached coupon. 


COLONIAL VIRGINIA TOUR [J]. COLORADO SPRINGS 
TOUR [1]. FLORIDA TOUR [J]. GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 
TOUR []. GRAND CANYON TOUR []. GREAT SMOKY 
MOUNTAINS TOUR [). MACKiNAC ISLAND TOUR [}. 
MAMMOTH CAVE TOUR []. NEW ENGLAND CIRCLE 
TOUR []. N. Y. CITY TOUR []. OLYMPIC PENINSULA 
TOUR []. PAUL BUNYAN TOUR [}. PHILADELPHIA & 
ATLANTIC CITY TOUR [). SALT LAKE CITY TOUR CL). SAN 
FRANCISCO TOUR []. THOUSAND ISLANDS TOUR [). 
UTAH PARKS TOUR []. WASHINGTON, D. C. TOUR [). 





MAIL THIS COUPON FOR TOUR INFORMATION 
Fill in this coupon and mail it to: GREYHOUND HIGHWAY 
TOURS, Dept. ST-5, 105 West Madison, Chicago 2, Illinois. 
Be sure to put check-mark opposite tour which interests you. 





Address 





City & State ST-5 
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on the basis of a certain number of hours of 
motivating and guiding student effort rather 
than so many hours of regular class work plus 
so many hours of extra-curricular supervision 
not recognized as part of the teaching load but 
oftentimes more exhausting. 

If our traditional curriculum cannot hold its 
own in competition for the child’s time and 
interest with the extra-curricular activities, on 
an equal basis, something is seriously wrong 
with the curriculum. 


Blanche Losinski 
County Superintendent of Schools 
Western Dane County 


Leading educators define the curriculum as 
the sum total of the learning experiences pro- 
vided for children under school auspices. 

The objective of all education is then the 
provision of opportunities for continuous in- 
tellectual, physical, spiritual, and social growth 
on the part of the individual so that he may 
function more capably and more happily as a 
member of a cooperative democratic society. 

Are the so-called extra-curricular activities 
covered by the above definition? 


Do some of our traditional practices in the 
3 Rs come under extra-curricular activities? 

The production or the presentation of a play 
by a class may be curricular for one group and 
extra-curricular for another, especially if the 
demands made on the group are above and 
beyond the ability of the individuals. Carry- 
ing through some project to the point of per- 
fection is extra-curricular, particularly if this 
time is needed in other areas. Many of our so- 
called drills on arithmetic exercises in cases 
where very little learning is accomplished are 
extra-curricular. 

All activities which tend to develop the ob- 
jectives of optimum self-realization, satisfactory 
human relationships, adequate economic efh- 
ciency, and civic responsibility are curricular 
and should be considered a part of the task of 
the school. 


Josephine Hintgen 
Director of Guidance and Curriculum 
La Crosse 


All school activities conducted under school 
sponsorship should be considered a part of 
the curriculum. 














Courses are offered for elementary, high 
school and college teachers. Also for 
supervisors, principals and superintend- 
ents. Those engaged in guidance and 
visual education work will find offerings 
in these fields. 


Among the visiting professors for the 
Summer Session are listed Miss Ethel 
Wurdack, of the St. Louis, Mo., schools; 

Miss Florence Kelly, of the Milwaukee, 
Wis., schools; Dr. Ella Clark, of the 
Shorewood, Wis., schools; Dr. W. W. 
Theisen, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, Milwaukee, Wis. 








Several institutes are planned to serve 


ADDRESS: Director, Summer Session, 1131 W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
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J Summer Session 


Marquette University 
REGISTRATION JUNE 18 - CLOSES JULY 30 





the interests of those attending the Sum- 
mer School. There will be a four-day 
institute on Current Problems. A one- 
day session on Rural Life, Student Guid- 
ance and Visual Aids scheduled at differ- 
ent times between June 22 and July 30. 


Graduate courses in the Departments of 
Biology, Chemistry, Classics, Economics, 
Education, English, History, Journalism, 
Mathematics, Modern Languages, Phil- 
osophy, Physics, and Speech. A number 
of undergraduate courses are also avail- 
able to undergraduate students who are 
candidates for the degrees A.B., B.S., and 
Ph.B. 
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Boys and girls have the job of ‘growing 
up’’—therefore, have developmental tasks to 
master. If the school is to help the pupils meet 
their needs and assume functional citizenship, 
it must offer ways of helping them discover 
and extend their interests, achieve understand- 
ings, participate in group work with their peers 
and sponsors, and get satisfaction from creative 
self-expression. 

The school council and school forums are 
avenues in which pupils actually participate in 
significant social activities and develop tech- 
niques and information for intelligent citizen- 
ship. The photography club may develop a 
hobby, and might assist in the selection and 
preparation for a vocational field. The school 
publications, school assemblies, dramatic so- 
cieties, sketch club, and music clubs are all 
avenues in which pupils get satisfaction from 
creative self-expression and opportunities for 
controlling emotions. Class parties and proms 
give opportunities for satisfying social adjust- 
ments and developing a healthy attitude toward 
oneself. The athletic program offers opportu- 
nity for acquiring physical skills, development 
of body, bringing ambitions in accord with 
reality. Junior Red Cross and other service 
clubs give opportunities for school and com- 
munity service. These activities furnish learn- 
ing experiences which should be part and par- 
cel of the regular classroom work. 


John B. Le May 
Social Science, English Teacher 


Oconto High School 


Education is growth—and if we recognize 
the value of the so-called “extra-curricular” ac- 
tivities in contributing to the growth of the 
whole child, then it is incumbent upon us to 
consider these activities as integral parts of 
the curriculum, not as ‘‘extras.”’ 

Viewing the curriculum as solely the subjects 
to be taught—algebra, English, general science, 
etc.—is as educationally outmoded as the head- 
master’s hickory stick. The curriculum includes 
all of the experiences of the child at school 
from his role in the junior class play to his 
attempt to conjugate the infinitive ‘'to lie,” or 
from his study of Napoleon’s ill-fated Russian 
campaign to—yes, even to—his before-class- 
visit with Mary. 

When we think of the function of the school 
in terms of achieving the maximum in per- 
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Cc NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


Suggestions we hope you will find 
Seis 


A happy a 
activity =i 


Collection 

of old-time 
dances and songs 
for all 

grade levels 





helpful and interesting 








“Play-Party” book — published by 
Indiana Historical Comm. 


You are very likely to be in- 
terested in this “Play-Party” 
book — an authentic collec- 
tion of 58 of our own folk- 





songs, dances or games. Book 


“Old Dan 


Tucker” 


contents are classified on basis 
of age of players, dramatic features, dance 
formation and geographical location. 

Here's wholesome, old-time fun suggest- 
ing atmosphere of other days that might provide 
an opportunity to correlate studies with cous- 
Here also 


might be happy physical education idea for 


tumes and ways of early settlers. 


development of poise and rhythmic grace — or 


playground activitics which “just” naturally 


encourage group sociability. 

This information is from Dr. MacEdward 
Leach, of Folklore, 
founded 1888 — headquarters, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


American Journal of 


if further interested — just write for 
“Play-Party” book (50c in coin) 


Historical Bureau, State Library and Historical 


Indiana 


Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you 
just as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 


is your standard 
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sonality development and personal effectiveness 
rather than in terms of merely the acquisition 
of facts and generalizations, then dramatics, 
forensics, athletics, etc. must take their rightful 
place beside chemistry, Latin, history, etc. 

These activities often present to a greater de- 
gree than is possible through work in the class- 
room an opportunity for developing qualities 
of cooperativeness, leadership, self-confidence, 
poise, etc., and for acquiring those attitudes and 
ideals which should characterize intelligent and 
useful citizens of our democracy. 


Ralph G. Chamberlain 
Principal Rufus King High School 
Milwaukee 


Present practice quite clearly indicates that 
the common concept of the high school cur- 
riculum is still that of a time-honored, well- 
established, and logically organized body of 
accepted subject matter presented as prepara- 
tion for adult living rather than in terms of 
present problems, interests, and needs of boys 
and girls. The assumption is still prevalent 
that such a curriculum will meet the future 


needs for adult living, and that the immediate 
needs of youth will be met through an extra 
curriculum. 


The broader and newer concept of the cur- 
riculum as those school-selected experiences 
which have for their goal such real needs of 
youth, present and future, as acquiring greater 
competency in maintaining good health, par- 
ticipating in home and family life, making a 
living, developing leisure time interests, ac- 
cepting community responsibilities, and grow- 
ing spiritually, requires that we bring about a 
unity between the curriculum and the extra 
curriculum. Our children live and grow as 
complete individuals day by day. How to best 
live and grow in our society is the ever-present 
problem. The subject matter of the classroom 
will serve best when it realizes its possibilities 
for helping youth to live now. The activities of 
the classroom should include those which have 
long Tes classed as extra or club activities. 
Why not change the word “extra” to “‘ex- 
tended” by utilizing an occasional class period 
as a Club period, or extending the classroom 
activity into the community? This would give 
the curriculum unity and reality. 














See the brand-new 1948 series 


LANGUAGE FOR DAILY USE 


By Dawson and Miller 


A series of language textbooks for grades 3 through 6, achieving: 
¢ rich, stimulating content 
© a wide variety of language situations 
© full systematic coverage of skills 
¢ continuous program of grammar readiness and grammar 
¢ strong maintenance and review program 
Superbly planned and organized 
Skillfully motivated . . . interesting ... teachable 
Already adopted by Florida and South Carolina. 


Write for information 


World Book Company 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 Represented hy Clay Mathers 


— ssnemnnttaii 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
oe ~ MEO @ ss 


Summer Session Program 


For Professional Educators 
JUNE 25 to AUGUST 20 


Those interested in general education: A wide range of subject matter courses 
of timely interest and practical value. 


Elementary Teachers: An unusually rich program of courses in elementary 
education; An elementary laboratory school providing opportunity for 
work groups, planning groups, problem solving groups, and advanced 
study and discussion groups. . 


Secondary School Teachers: A varied offering of courses in general and special 
teaching fields. Opportunity for work on individual problems and partici- 
pation in workshop groups and problem-solving groups. 


Counselors and Directors of Guidance and Personnel Work: A rich offering 
in courses; a guidance conference with emphasis on problems of the pres- 
ent day. 


Administrators and Supervisors: Special courses, institutes, and conferences. 


Radio and Visual Education Instructors: Practical courses and institutes in both 
fields, with a workshop in Radio. 


Special Institutes: Far Eastern Institute, Writers’ Institute, Institute for County 
Welfare Workers, Business Education Institute, Institute for Social Case 
Workers, Musi« Clinic, Institute on Guidance and Personnel Work, Wis- 
consin Idea Theatre Conference, Agricultural Extension Workers Confer- 
ence, Institute on Library Service, Institute for Mathematics Teachers, 
Conference for Language Teachers, Audio-Visual Education Institute, In- 
stitute for Superintendents and Principals, Institute on Child Develop- 
ment, and Public Service Radio Institute. 








Address, Director of the Summer Session, Education Building, 


| University of Wisconsin, Madison. 
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Educational Spotlight 





LATEST NEWS OF INTEREST ABOUT EDUCATION AND EDUCATORS 





COMING EVENTS 


July 5-9—NEA, Cleveland 

Oct. 1—Southwestern WEA, Platteville 
Oct. 7-8—Lake Superior WEA, Superior 
Oct. 7-8—Northern WEA, Ashland 

Oct. 8—Central WTA, Wausau 

Oct. 14-15—Northwestern TA, Eau Claire 
Oct. 14-15—Western WEA, La Crosse 
Nov. 4-G6—WEA, Milwaukee 

Nov. 30-Dec. 4—AVA,—Milwaukee 





Racine Women Organize Ciub: To promote 
sociability and understanding the women teachers of 
Racine organized a Women Teachers’ Club in 1942. 
Social functions are planned for the opening of each 
school year to welcome new teachers and to provide 
all teachers with the opportunity to become better 
acquainted. During the school year evening meetings 
are held for fun and entertainment which is climaxed 
by an annual spring dinner. Membership includes 
nearly all women teachers in the public and Voca- 
tional schools. The Club prides itself in having as 
a charter member Elizabeth Hood, a retired teacher 
who is a member of the Board of Education. A din- 
ner party at the Y. W. C. A. on May 19 concluded 
activities for this year. Louise Kissinger is president 
of the organization; Lillian Houg, vice president; 
Jessie Ann Rendall, secretary—treasurer; and Mar- 
garet Marchetti, treasurer. 


McDaniels Heads Madison Assn.: W. N. 
McDaniels, director of attendance and census of the 
Madison Public Schools, was elected president of 
the Madison Education Association to succeed Doro- 
thy Puestow at the annual meeting April 27. Other 
officers are Ansgar Svanoe, vice president; Mrs. Rin- 
tha Robinson, secretary; and Mrs. Linda Pierstorft, 
treasurer. William Darling, chairman of the State 
Teachers’ Retirement Committee, explained the re- 
cent changes in the retirement law. The Association 
made a change in its constitution to provide for 
the election of delegates for three-year periods for 
the annual meetings of the representative assemblies 
of the WEA and the Southern WEA. 


Gunderson Elected at Appleton: Joe Gunder- 
son, head of the commercial department of the Vo- 
cational School was elected president of the Apple- 
ton Education Association, April 27. Mr. Gunderson 
who has been vice president during the past year, 





ESCORTED NEW YORK 
TOUR PHILADELPHIA 
9 DAYS WASHINGTON 


June 18-26 
New York—5 days—grand city tour—Rockefeller City— 
Lake Success—Sky-line Cruise around Manhatten Island 
West Point. 
Philadelphia—Independence Hall-—Carpenter’s Hall—Betsy 
Ross House. 
Washington—All high points of interest. 
Consult Ray McCrory, 8148 Aberdeen Court, 
Wauwatosa, Wis., for full details. 
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succeeds Kenneth Sager. Other officers elected are: 
Robert Shreve, vice president; Rebecca Hains, secre- 
tary; and Frank Taylor, treasurer. Annual reports 
of committees were presented at the meeting. 


Shawano Co. Hears Schneider: At the din- 
ner meeting of the Shawano County Education As- 
sociation held at Shawano High School, April 15, 
Rev. A. A. Schneider, known as the ‘Flying Padre’, 
spoke on life and conditions in Egypt, Arabia, and 
other Mohammedan countries. He also stressed the 
importance of education in keeping America in the 
place it now holds in the world. 


Polk Co. Elects Johansen: Myron Johansen 
of Milltown who has served as vice president of 
the Polk County Education Association during the 
past year automatically became president for next 
year. Viola Larsen, supervising teacher, was elected 
vice president, and Martha Skow of Milltown, sec- 
retary-treasurer. Bruce Shattuck of Frederic was 
chosen as a member of the executive board. To secure 
greater freedom of discussion the membership was 
divided into three groups in order to hear reports 
from the welfare, public relations, legislation, and 
certification committees. In the afternoon the teachers 
listened to addresses by H. C. Weinlick, field con- 





Follow LOST RIVER through 
CRYSTAL CAVE 


Approved Recommended 


Wisconsin’s longest, deepest and only 
Three Level Cave. Over three hundred 
electric lights —clean— four stalactite 
rooms—twenty-two rooms—it’s weather- 
proof. 

Gne hour underground tour with cour- 
teous guides. Please suggest to your 
students that they write for free de- 
scriptive illustrated literature. Plan 
now to spend your annual day off at 
H Crystal Cave. 

Special Rates to School Groups — 50¢ 
Each, Tax Included, Every Day Except 
Sundays and Holidays 
} Free Picnic Grounds and Parking Area 


DINING ROOM 
Serves Grade A Aged Steaks, Chicken, 
Frog Legs, Sea Food—Sandwiches 
“The Cave Is Open Summer 
and Winter” 
41 MI. WEST OF EAU CLAIRE 


137 MI. WEST OF WAUSAU 
104 MI. NORTHWEST OF LA CROSSE 


SPRING VALLEY WISCONSIN 
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sultant of the WEA, and Walker D. Wyman of the 
River Falls STC. 


Wausau PTA Honors Grill and Berg: 
K. R. N. Grill and Ben Berg, instructors in the Wau- 
sau Senior High School, were honored with gold 
wrist watches by the Senior High PTA for their 25 
years of teaching Wausau young men and women. 
The watches were presented by Arnold W. Plier, 
president of the PTA. Mr. Berg is director of science 
at the high school and is faculty manager of ath- 
letics. Mr. Grill, director of instrumental music in 
the high school, has been responsible for the tremen- 
dous growth in the instrumental music program in 
Wausau. In a letter from G. W. Bannerman, super- 
intendent of schools, who was unable to attend the 
meeting, he said: “These men have at all time set an 
excellent example of those qualities desired in lead- 
ers of our young people. They have worked diligently 
and exceedingly well.” 


Krull Becomes Mattoon Principal: Rex 
Krull, mathematics teacher and assistant football 
coach at Antigo High School, has been named Mat- 
toon High School principal beginning next Septem- 
ber. He coached at Butternut and Pembine before 
entering the U. S. Army Air Force. Mr. Krull will 
succeed H. A. Stai who resigned recently to re-enter 
the U. S. Navy as a communications officer. 


Ozaukee Teachers Elect Smith: At a meet- 
ing of the Ozaukee County Teachers Association at 
Port Washington, March 27, Walter Smith of Port 
Washington High School was elected president for 
1948-49. He succeeds D. W. Johnson of Cedarburg 
High School. Mrs. Bert Liebenstein of Hamilton 
School was chosen vice president, and Leo J. Gall, 


principal of Saukville Public School, secretary—treas- 
urer. Speakers at their institute were Dr. Helen Dun- 
lap, psychologist for the Shorewood Schools, and 
William Kelley, executive secretary of the Milwau- 
kee Urban League. : 


Cowing Chosen by Sauk Co. Teachers: Mrs. 
Hazel Cowing was elected president of the Sauk 
County Teachers Association at the meeting in Reeds- 
burg, April 1. Mrs. Margie Luebke was elected vice 
president, and Dorothy Shultis was re-elected secre- 
tary-treasurer. Kurt R. Schoenoff, county superin- 
tendent of school, was re-elected executive commit- 
tee member. At the banquet in the evening, Sidney 
Ainsworth of Wisconsin High School, University of 
Wisconsin, spoke on his experiences as an exchange 
teacher in Scotland during the past year. The meet- 
ing was in charge of Clinton Swanson, president of 
the Association. 


Notes from The Stout Institute: Eighty-six 
members of the Stout Symphonic Singers and or- 
chestra traveled from April 17-25 through Indiana, 
Ohio, and Kentucky presenting concerts. The group 
appeared before members of the Federated Music 
Clubs in their convention at Berea College, Berea, 
Ky. . . . Governor Luther Youngdahl of Minnesota 
spoke in the college auditorium, March 8 . . . The 
Stout Radio club was host to the annual meeting 
of the Northwestern Wisconsin Amateur Radio clubs. 


Waupaca Co. Adopts Unique Plan: At the 
meeting April 15 of the Waupaca County Teachers 
Association, a new plan of conducting the session 
was tried by association officials. The entire program 
consisted of a panel discussion of questions relating 
to problems confronting teachers of the county. Ray 





For the develepment of 


THE WISCONSIN SOCIAL STUDIES PROGRAM 


(Bulletin No. 14) 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS offers 


GREAT NAMES IN AMERICAN HISTORY 


A study of American leaders from Columbus through Franklin D. Roosevelt. For Grades 4 or 5. 


OUR COUNTRY 


A beginner’s history of the United States from Marco Polo to the present. For Grade 5. 
A WORLD BACKGROUND FOR THE UNITED STATES 


A thrilling story of civilization from earliest times to the beginning of our country’s history. 


For Grade 6. 


THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


A simple, readable history of our country with emphasis on social and economic aspects. For 


Grades 7 or 8 


LIVING IN THE PEOPLES’ WORLD 


A new high school social studies text combining global geography, consumer economics, and 
vocational guidance. Excellent for an orientation course. For Grade 9. 


teachers much work. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 





The Wisconsin Program, as outlined in Bulletin No. 14 published by the Wisconsin Cooperative Edu- 
cation Planning Program, is ably supported by our texts. If you wish to see how Laidlaw 
implement the Wisconsin Program, write for our analytical and descriptive brief. It will save your 


texts 
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Five Brand New Textbooks 


... and one to come! 


Of the six new and better Iroquois Text- 
books heralded in our March and April ad- 
vertising, five are available in May. They are: 
Science and You, by Fowler, Collister, and 
Thurston 
A General Science textbook for Grade 
Seven 

Living With Science, by Fowler, Collister, 
and ‘Thurston 
A General Science textbook for Grade 
Eight 

Our Surroundings, 1948 Copyright, dy 
Fowler, Collister, and Thurston 
A favorite General Science text for 
Grade Nine, revised and brought com- 
pletely up to date 

Roads to Anywhere, by Shattuck 

A Literature Reader for Grade Five 

Our Own United States, by Southworth 

A most unusual Senior High School text- 
book in American History 
Still to come, and soon, is: 
Gateway to Adventure, by Shattuck 
A Literature Reader for Grade Four 


We are proud of these books—and we are 
sure that you will like them, too! 


Iroquois Publishing Company, Inc. 


isconsin Representative, H. F. Schell, 
Neenah; Wisconsin 
HOME OFFICE: IROQUOIS BUILDING, 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 





New Health Readers 


Easy, Interesting, Beautifully Illustrated 


AWAKE AND AWAY—Easy enough for 
reading readiness. First units for picture 
interpretation; simple reading follows. 


GROWING DAY BY DAY—Easy second- 
grade book. Carefully controlled vocabu- 
lary enhances reading of the interesting 
health stories. 


KEEPING FIT FOR FUN — Third-grade 
health stories. Direct correlation with 
home activities helps in the development 
of good health habits. 

Other books in the New H-H-S series: 

GOOD HEALTH IS FUN (4) 

YOUR HEALTH AND HAPPINESS (5) 

BUILDERS FOR GOOD HEALTH (6) 

HEALTH FOR YOUNG AMERICANS (7) 

WORKING TOGETHER FOR HEALTH (8) 
Teachers, pupils, parents will like this 
modern health program. See these books. 


Lyons & Carnahan 
2500 Prairie Ave. Chicago 16, II. 


Represented by: E. L. Brown, Stanley, Wis. 
Helen Hayden, 77 Adams St., Fond du Lac. 
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Clausen, Weyauwega superintendent of schools, was 
moderator; C. H. Backer, county superintendent of 
schools, represented administration; Theo. Kitze of 
Iola represented village and secondary schools; Mrs. 
Phyllis Ravey of Odgensburg represented 1st class 
graded schools; Mrs. Rolland represented 2nd class 
graded schools; and Mrs. Mabel Porter represented 
rural schools. The panel members found more ques- 
tions submitted than there was available time for 
the discussion. 


Smith Rehired at Wisconsin Rapids: Floyd 
Smith, superintendent of schools at Wisconsin Rapids 
for several years, has been given a three-year contract 
by the Board of Education. 


Herald-Times Praises Stangel: ‘Manitowoc 
has lost from its list of active public servants one 
of its greatest men but instead of sorrowing over the 
loss it is rightly sharing with him his pride and joy 
in the culmination of 60 years work well done.” 
That is the opening paragraph of an editorial in the 
April 21 Manitowoc Herald—Times, which lauds the 
distinguished service Charles G. Stangel has per- 
formed in the schools of Manitowoc and in other 
Wisconsin communities. Mr. Stangel retired last year 
as principal of the Lincoln High School after head- 
ing the institution for 36 years. During the past aca- 
demic year he has served as student counsellor and 
in that capacity he has continued to exert his con- 
structive influence on the youngsters as well as the 
oldsters. Mr. Stangel was president of the WEA 
in 1934. The Journal adds its coneratulations and 
best wishes to one who has devoted his entire life 
to education and to one who has established an en- 
viable record of faithful service to mankind. 


Summer Offerings Outlined: The Wisconsin 
Association of School Curriculum Development has 
released the report of the Committee on In-Service 
Training of Supervisors and Curriculum Coordinators 
which contains a complete survey of all the courses 
in supervision and curriculum development, work- 
shops, institutes, conferences, seminars, and clinics 
offered in the colleges and universities of the state 
during the summer. It is particularly for the bene- 
fit of supervisors and curriculum coordinators who 
plan summer work in Wisconsin. 


Centennial Open House at Two Rivers: 
Washington High School of Two Rivers held a Cen- 
tennial Open House on Thursday evening April 15. 
The varied exhibits in the classrooms and the dem- 
onstrations of student activity had the Wisconsin 
Centennial as the central theme. 


War Veterans Club Formed at Wausau: 
The Wausau Educators’ War Veterans’ Club, an or- 
ganization of Wausau teachers who are veterans of 
World War I and II, was organized on March 25. 
The purpose of the club will be to encourage the 
teaching of Americanism, the airing of their com- 
mon problems as teachers, and the assistance of boys 
and girls in history, government, and military prob- 
lems and assistance to city schools. Howard P. Buch- 
enburger was named president; A. C. Kiefer, vice 
president; and Marjorie Wilhelm, secretary—treasurer. 


Platteville STC News: Continuing the refor- 
estation project started on the college farm in 1932, 
students in the agriculture division recently set out 
2,500 white pine, white ash, and American elm. 
The program is intended as a demonstration in land 
use and soil conservation and as a training project 
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in farm forestry for agriculture students . . . At the 
conference of the NEA’s department of higher edu- 
cation held recently in Chicago, Pres. C. O. Newlun 
was a member of the committee which worked out 
10 ‘criteria for the evaluation of teaching in colleges 
and universities . . . The College, working with the 
state centennial committee, sponsored a_ three-day 
drama festival, April 15, 16, and 18. Six plays were 
presented by community groups of the area . . . The 
Whitewater STC band, directed by Franklin Bush- 
man, presented a concert at the College, April 29. 
A return program was given at Whitewater, May 4, 
by the Pioneer College band under the direction of 
William Dennis. These exchange programs were in- 
augurated last spring by the music departments of 
the two colleges. 


Manitowoc Teachers Plan Tours: Members 
of the Manitowoc Education Association arranged 
for a series of five trips to industrial plants in their 
city during April and May. All of them were made 
after school or on Saturday morning. According to 
Miss Merle Pickett, president of the Association, 
over 50 per cent of the teachers signed up to make 
the five trips this spring. Next spring tours to other 
Manitowoc industries will be resumed. The purpose 
of the visits is to give the teachers first hand knowl- 
edge of the city’s manufacturing activities and to be 
in a better position to teach their pupils along lines 
that will correlate the information gained with the 
teaching program in the schools. 


Dodsworth Resigns Normal Principalship: 
Orvus Dodsworih has resigned as principal of the 
Taylor County Normal School, effective July 1, and 
will join the faculty of the Medford High School 
next fall. He has completed his tenth year at the 
Normal, four of which have been in his present 
capacity. 


La Crosse Educators Hear Neprud: Carl 
Neprud who spent several years in the service of 
the minister of finance of the Chinese government 
addressed the annual meeting of the La Crosse Edu- 
cation Association on April 13. The La Crosse Edu- 
cation Association includes members from the pub- 
lic schools, State Teachers College, and the Voca- 
tional school. 


_Mrs. Leicht Renamed Head of Area Execu- 
tives: Mrs. Hazel Leicht, superintendent of La 
Crosse county, was re-elected president of the county 
superintendents and supervising teachers from Ver- 
non, Crawford, Juneau, Monroe, Trempealeau, and 
Jackson counties at their meeting in La Crosse, 
March 30. Grace Webb; superintendent of Jackson 
county, was elected secretary. A film on school re- 
organization entitled “A Way of Life’’ was shown 
at the opening of the meeting. Topics for discussion 
were the work being done by the county school com- 
mittees, the methods of issuing permits and certifi- 
cates to teachers, and summer school courses. 


Holtz Rehired at Rice Lake: Roger Holtz, 
superintendent at Rice Lake, has been given a three- 
year contract by the Board of Education with a sub- 
stantial increase of salary. 


West Bend Teachers Honored: Six hundred 
former students and ‘fellow teachers and friends 
gathered on April 14 to’ pay tribute to 129 years of 
outstanding educational service rendered by three for- 
mer teachers in the West Bend schwols;—Anna Gos- 
sel, Ella Kuehlthau, and Roxanna Knapp. Miss Gos- 
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Building for the Future 


Meet a boy with a bike — and a 
newspaper route. That route is do- 
ing a lot for him. It's teaching him 
courtesy, salesmanship, management, 
and many other valuable traits. But 
even more important, it's teaching 
him about people. 


When a boy begins to understand 
human nature, he's done much to 
secure his future. His lessons in the 
classroom take on greater meaning 
. . . his entire perspective becomes 
more vital and real. Every day, more 
than 3,000 young men deliver the 
Milwaukee Sentinel to the doors of 
their customers, and every day, the 
combination of schooling and prac- 
tical business training is bringing 
them a step cioser to ultimate adult 
success. 


Presented by the 


MILWAUKEE SENTINEL 
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sel had a record of 4914 years; Miss Knapp, a record 
of 47 years, and Miss Kuehlthau, a record of 3214 
years. Mrs. F. W. Manthei wrote a short skit for 
the occasion called, ‘A Court of Reminiscences’. 
Many interesting and amusing incidences in the 
teaching careers of these three teachers were brought 
out in the course of the trial. After hearing the ‘‘evi- 
dence’, the teachers were found guilty of ‘‘influenc- 
ing the character of the community for more than 
forty years’ and were sentenced “to many, many 
years of happy reminiscences’. Judge Frank W. 
Bucklin presented them with gold wrist watches as 
tokens of the esteem in which they are held by 
their many former students. Together they had had 
a total of over 6,000 young people in their classes 
and as Judge Bucklin wisely stated in his presen- 
tation speech: ‘““We will never know just when and 
where their good influence will stop”. 


Gotham of Central STC on Placement Com- 
mittee: R. E. Gotham, a member of the Central 
STC faculty, has been appointed to the Committee 
on Publications of the National Institutional Teacher 
Placement Assn. The Committee composed of six 
members selected from teacher educational institu- 
tions from throughout the country will plan and 
prepare the third volume of the Association. The 
publication will contain principles and policies basic 
in institutional teacher placement practices. It will 
be of value to officials responsible for the placement 
of teachers. 


Trempealeau Teachers Hear Crowe and 
Hanson: Marty Crowe of Eau Claire and Mrs. 
Spencer Hanson of Blair were the principal speakers 
at the meeting of the Trempealeau County Teachers 
Association at Whitehall, Feb. 10. Mr. Crowe used 
the theme ‘Teach Them to Be Human’, and Mrs. 
Hanson, a native of Algiers, Africa, told about her 
homeland. C. M. Miller of Trempealeau is president 
of the Association. 


Iowa Co. Teachers Held All Day Session: 
On April 5 The Iowa County Education Association 
gathered at Dodgeville for their annual meeting. 
Speakers for the morning and afternoon session in- 
cluded, Sidney Ainsworth from Wisconsin High 
School who was exchange teacher in Scotland last 
year, Roger Maas, speech correctionist for Dane 
County, and H. C. Weinlick, locals consultant for 
the WEA. Leonard C. Schmitz of Cobb is president 
of the Association. 





SUMMER POSITION 
Distribute Visual Aids Purchased By Most Schools 


Three school executives or teachers to learn new profession 
as summer distr‘butors for visual education aids purchased 
by most schools and libraries. Excellent earning oppor- 
tunity through exclusive summer sales rights. No capital 
required but mut have car. Receive valuable training 
while you earn. Write or wire: R. F. Fideler, President, 
Informative Classroom Picture Publishers, Grand Rapids 2, 
Michigan. State age, education, and experience. 








INTERAMERICAN SUMMER SCHOOL 
Saltillo, Mexico 
Sth Session, July S5th—-August 14th 

Three hours day INDIVIDUAL tutors in 
Spanish conversation; formalized classes; all 
Mexican faculty. Housing private homes. 
G. I, approved; Incorporated Dept. of Uni- 
—— Studies, Mexico, D. F. Reasonable 
rates. 

Donald M. Custer, Box 413, Salida, Colorade 
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Clark Co. Teachers Met at Loyal: The 
spting meeting of the Clark County Teachers Asso- 
ciation was held Friday, April 15, at Loyal. Speakers 
on the afternoon program included Mrs. Mary Touhy 
Ryan of the Wisconsin Historical Society who told 
about the Wisconsin Centennial, H. C. Weinlick of 
the WEA staff, who talked on teachers problems, 
and George Simpson of Eau Claire STC who spoke 
on Russia. 


Portage Teachers Elect Hatch: Wilbur Hatch 
was elected president of the Portage Teachers Asso- 
ciation at their meeting, April 15. Other officers for 
the following year include: Franklin Maas, vice 
president; Bessie Davis, secretary-treasurer; and 
Robert Wright, past president, Martha Welsh, and 
Josephine Moseley, members of the Board of Di- 
rectors. Mr. Wright was named delegate to the NEA 
convention in Cleveland, July 5-9. 


Physics Teachers Met at Eau Claire: The 
Wisconsin Association of College Physics Teachers 
held their spring meeting at Eau Claire STC on 
May 8. During the morning and afternoon sessions 
seven specific topics in the field of college physics 
were presented. W. P. Gilbert of Lawrence College 
is president of the Association; J. G. Winans of 
the University of Wisconsin, vice president; and 
W. Parker Clark of Eau Claire STC is secretary— 
treasurer. 


Giese Re-elected at Racine: Supt. W. C. 
Giese of Racine was re-elected for another three- 
year term. Incidentally Mr. Giese’s mother celebrated 
the 100th anniversary of her birth. Congratulations 
to both mother and son. 


Eanglade Seniors Prepare History: The 
Langlade County Normal Seniors have prepared a 
small Wisconsin history for seventh and eighth grades 
under the direction of Dora Dessureau, social studies 
instructor. The book contains several units including 
one on the Centennial and one on the History of 
Langlade County. Suggested assignments and moti- 
vated problems are included in the book. 


NEA Plans Tours: The Division of Travel 
Service of the NEA has planned several tours for 
the summer which offer teachers opportunity to 
travel to Canada, Mexico, the Caribbean area, and 
to many places within the United States: Folders de- 
scribing these tours will be sent on request. Address 
the Division of Travel Service, NEA Headquarters, 
1201 16th Street N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Miss Andrew Writes “Forward Wiscon- 
sin”: A play “Forward Wisconsin” has been writ- 
ten for the Atwater School of Shorewood by Marie 
Andrew. It was prepared to include all grades from 
the first through sixth. The six scenes are arranged 
so that it can be used by any school group or adult 
group or the whole can be broken up into units 
and used by individual grades as a classroom pro: 
gram. Choric speaking is included in it, with dances 
and songs listed. Mimeograph copies are available 
at seventy-five cents to cover cost of production. 


Marquette Co. Teachers Hear Doudna: The 
Marquette County Teachers Association was one or- 
ganization privileged to hear the late Edgar G. 
Doudna speak on Wisconsin Literature. Mr. Doudna 
addressed the annual spring meeting of the Associa- 
tion at Endeavor on April 1. Mrs. Mildred McDougal 
is president of the organization. 
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Bilkey Heads Iowa Assn.: Robert Bilkey, prin- 
cipal of Ridgeway High School, was chosen presi- 
dent of the Iowa County Education Association at 
the annual meeting at Dodgeville on April 5. Other 
officers elected were Elmer Wolfe, Highland, vice- 
president, and Irene Gilbertson, Meadow Grove 
school, secretary—treasurer. 230 school people were 
itt attendance. H. C. Weinlick, locals consultant of 
the WEA, spoke at the general session on ‘Teacher 
Welfare” and to the secondary group on “Questions 
Asked by Teachers.” The elementary group heard 
Roger Maas, speech correctionist in Dane County, 
on “How the Classroom Teacher Can Correct the 
Common Speech Defects.’ Following a noon lunch- 
eon served at the Masonic Temple, Sidney Ainsworth, 
exchange teacher to Scotland in 1946-1947, gave his 
impressions of the living conditions and schools of 
that country. 


Sylfest Elected Monroe County President: 
Tillie Sylfest, supervising teacher and vice president 
of the Monroe County Teachers Association for the 
past year, was chosen president at the annual meet- 
ing at Sparta, April 27. Mrs. Annabelle Haskins was 
elected vice president, and Mrs. Dorothy Fuenger, 
secretary—treasurer. In the addresses before the group, 
Russell Gregg, professor of education at the Univer- 
sity, stressed the need of reorganization of school 
districts; R. J. Gunning, dean of men at La Crosse 
STC, urged attendance at summer schools; and Glen 
G. Eye of the education department of the Univer- 
sity asked for greater understanding between parents, 
teachers, administrators, and school boards. The 
association went on record in favor of urging legis- 
lation requiring that a child reach the age of six 
years before October 1 in order to be enrolled in 
school, to approve the reorganization work of the 
county education committee and to assist in future 
consolidation, and to approve the immunization 
program contemplated by the County Board of 
Supervisors. 


Ansorage Heads Menasha Teachers: Leslie 
C. Ansorage was elected president of the Menasha 
Education Association, April 27, succeeding Lucille 
Peterson. The other officers -named were Mabel 
Knaup, vice president; John Novakofski, secretary; 
and Warrine Sherman, treasurer. 





NECROLOGY 


Margaret M. Weir of Milwaukee died suddenly on 
March 21. Her college training was received at 
Whitewater STC, the University of Wisconsin, Mil- 
waukee STC, and the Milwaukee Art Institute. She 
taught in the public schools of St. Cloud, Minnesota, 
Madison, Wisconsin, and for the past 30 years in 
the Milwaukee school system. 


Dr. Leon Cole, 70, emeritus professor of genetics 
at the University of Wisconsin, died Feb. 17 at a 
Madison hospital. A native of Alleghany, N. Y., he 
came to the University of Wisconsin in 1910 after 
being a member of the college faculties at Michigan 
Agriculutral College, the University of Michigan, 
Harvard, and Yale. In a tribute to Dr. Cole, Pres. 
Fred said, ‘The university has lost another of those 
able pioneers in research who contributed so much 
to the strength and renown of the University of 
Wisconsin”. 
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CLIP CORNER 
qpe_ ig 


Commencement will soon be here. Trouble is 
where shall we commence ? 
ee * 
“A fool and his money is soon parted’’,—That just 
about puts all of us in the same class. 
ee * 
The class struggle might well be defined as the 
Superintendent's efforts to find enough teachers for 
the classes. 








* * * 


‘(As summer approaches we all want that “new 
look,’”’ but after 40 it seems so much harder to get. 


Differences: Laborers carry their lunches in a din- 
ner pail. Teachers carry their lunches in brief cases. 
$6 


Letters are often marked, “Opened by Mistake.” 
Would that we could do the same with our mouths. 
** * 

Small comfort to teachers: Few other wage earners 
find it so easy to buy on credit. 

Ss 


Racine, and the Badger State salutes the mother 
of Superintendent of Schools W. C. Giese, upon 
the recent celebration of her 100th birthday. A fitting 
Centennial celebration indeed. 

* * * 

“Conservatism” or “Progressivism’ in a_ school 
system can often be measured in direct ratio to the 
average age of the school board. 

* * 

Humility is a desired virtue; but it can sometimes 
be overdone. 

* * 


The teacher who “hollers” loudest—usually has to! 
kk 


It is very questionable whether teachers show to 
children the courtesy which they demand for them- 
selves. 

ee * 

If the radio has interfered with home work think 
seriously what will happen when every home is 
equipped with a television set. . . 

* # * 

One crop flourished well during the past year. 
The Baby Crop last year was 975,000 more than the 
war time peak . . . or 3,910,000 potential kinder- 
garteners to be exact. 

* * * 

We've taught this generation how to make a liv- 
ing. Maybe we ought to teach the next one hou 
to live. 

* * * 

Teacher's budget at this time of the year is like 
a mystery novel—We wonder how it is going to 
turn out. Anyway, best wishes for a happy, restful 
summer vacation. Sincerely, Harold E. Cripe, Racine 
Public Schools. 
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Any DRIVER WILL TELL YOU that a 
more comfortable seat will make 
his job less tiring, will enable 
him to keep the coach under better 
control at all times, will add mate- 
rially to the safe delivery of his 
priceless cargo. 

This new Superior driver’s seat an- 
swers a long-felt need . . . affords 


Distributed Exclusively By 


CHAS. OLSON & SONS, INC. 
Lake at Pillsbury Avenue 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Another Exclusive 


Superior FIRST 










Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 





Now Standard Equipment” 
on ALL SUPERIOR 
All-Steel Safety 


School Coaches 





* Front of seat cushion adjustable 
through 10° arc. 


* Entire seat frame movable for. 
ward or aft through 5 inches. 


*& Back cushion adjustable through 
15° arc. 


* Back cushion may be raised or 
lowered 2 inches. 


‘Available for installation on any make or model school coach. 


individualized comfort for all driv- 
ers, regardless of size, weight, height. 
Simple to adjust to any position de- 
sired for complete comfort. Another 
typical example of the extra em- 
phasis on safety that keeps Superior 
All-Steel Safety School Coaches first 
in the field. Superior Coach Corpora- 
tion, Lima, Ohio. 


LINDSAY BROS., INC. 
126 S. Second Street 
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Wisconsin Education Ass’n 


May 1948 


Organized in 1853 





Pres. Bannerman Names 
Convention Committees 





Pres. G. W. Bannerman re- 
cently appointed the committees 
which function particularly for the 
annual WEA convention. 


Resolutions Committee 


R. E. Balliette, Platteville, Chair- 
man 

Eileen Cantwell, Milwaukee 

Nels Erickson, Hammond 

A. M. Bleyer, Oshkosh 

La Verne Kniebusch, Appleton 


Credentials Committee 
H. C. Zimmerman, Milwaukee— 
Chairman 
Geo. Bassford, Ashland 
C. P. Borge, Hayward 
Roy R. Van Duzee, West Allis 
Eleanor Griffith, Watertown 


Necrology Committee 
Arthur Dietz, Wautoma— 
Chairman 
Rachel Jones, Portage 
Dora McKibbin, Columbus 








C. G. Pearse, Prominent 
Educator, Died May 2 


Carroll G. Pearse, leader in edu- 
cation in Nebraska and Wisconsin 
for many years, died in Milwau- 
kee on May 2 at the age of 89. Mr. 
Pearse held several positions of 
leadership in Nebraska schools in- 
cluding the superintendency of the 
Omaha Public Schools from 1895 


to 1904. He was superintendent in | 
Milwaukee from 1904 to 1913 and | 


was president of the Milwaukee 
State Normal School from 1913 to 
1923. During his period of admin- 


istrative leadership he worked for | 


the welfare of teachers and the im- 
provement of education. Several 
educational reforms were  intro- 
duced which were considered im- 
portant steps in providing schools 
which meet the needs of children. 

Mr. 
in professional organizations. He 
was treasurer of the NEA in 1899 
and president from 1911 to 1912. 
While in Nebraska he was the 
leader of several professional or- 
ganizations including the 
dency of the Nebraska State Teach- 
ers Association. For several years 
he represented the F. E. Compton 
and Co. in Wisconsin. 
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Pearse took an active part | 


presi- | 





Annual NEA Convention 
Convenes at Cleveland 


The Annual Convention of the 
National Education Association 
will be held in Cleveland, July 5- 
9. Registration will begin Tuesday, 
July 4, at the Statler Hotel. 

Wisconsin Headquarters will be 
in Room 629 of the Statler. 
special committee has been ap- 
pointed to furnish and decorate 
the room in accordance with the 
custom prevailing at this conven- 
tion. 

State and local delegates are 
urged to use it and meet friends 
and other delegates. All are asked 
| to register there. 

The NEA Jozrnal carries de- 
tailed information about the con- 
vention. 





| Conner Chosen Prexy 
of Wis. Administrators 


At the annual meeting of the 
Wisconsin Association of School 
Administrators held in Milwaukee, 
April 15-16, F. E. Conner of Ke- 
nosha was elected president for 
1949. He succeeds W. F. Water- 
pool of Marinette! A. B. Rothwell 
of Superior was elected vice presi- 
dent, and F. G. MacLachlan of 
Park Falls was re-elected secretary— 
treasurer. Mr. Rothwell and E. G. 
Kellogg of Beaver Dam were se- 
lected as members on the Board of 
Directors. 

The annual program was held at 
the same time as that of the Wis- 
| consin Association of School 
| Boards. The program for this year 

covered several controversial issues. 


| AVA Selects Milwaukee 
For Annual Convention 


The annual meeting of the 
American Vocational Association 
will be held in Milwaukee, Novem- 
ber 30 to Dec. 4. Vocational edu- 
cators from throughout the United 
States and Canada will attend. Ac- 
cording to Wm. F. Rasche, director 
of the Milwaukee Vocational 
| School, at least 4,000 visitors from 
the total membership of 20,000 
are expected. This being Wiscon- 
sin’s Centennial year, all vocational 
schools in the state will participate 
| in the Centennial Exhibit. 


A | 


U. of W. Produces Rural School Color Film 


| A documentary film, “Better 
|Schools for Rural Wisconsin,” 
| presenting in a clear-cut, forceful 
|fashion the current issue of the 
one-room rural school versus the 
central school, has been produced 
| by the University of Wisconsin 
|Bureau of Visual Instruction and 
will be released for public distri- 
| bution, June 1. 

The film contrasts a typical one- 
|room Wisconsin rural school with 
|two modern central schools in up- 
| state New York. It runs 30 minutes 
and is in color. The film is docu- 
mentary in its presentation and 
only actual school scenes are used. 
None of the settings ‘“‘was staged,” 
}according to Dean John Guy 
| Fowlkes of the university’s School 
of Education. 


| Educational Leaders 

The film was produced by the 
university under the guidance of a 
statewide committee of 10 educa- 
tional leaders, headed by Dean 
Fowlkes. Walter A. Wittich, direc- 
tor of the bureau of visual educa- 
tion, supervised the production and 
wrote the script for the film under 
the committee’s guidance. Freeman 
H. Brown, director of the photo 
laboratory, supervised the actual 
shooting of the scenes. 

Other members of the commit- 
tee were: 

Quincy Doudna, Central STC, 
Stevens Point; Russell T. Gregg, 
education, and John H. Kolb, rural 
sociology, University of Wiscon- 
sin; Adolph Winther, Whitewater 
STC; Ida Ooley, R. S. Ihlenfeldt, 
and the late Harry Merritt of the 
state department of public instruc- 
tion, Madison, and William 
Moore, Marathon county superin- 
tendent of schools, Wausau. 


Milwaukee Journal Grant 

The film was financed with a 
grant from the Milwaukee Jour- 
|nal company. Original plans for 
\the film were drawn late in 1946 
and the committee began planning 
the production early in 1947. Ac- 
tual shooting got underway last 
October. A seven-man crew spent 
six months shooting 9,000 feet of 
film from which 1,200 feet were 
selected to tell the story. 

Copies of the film may be pur- 


chased for laboratory cost, Mr. 
(Turn to page 499) 
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Wis. State PTA Holds Two-Day Conference 





The Wisconsin Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers held a most suc- 
cessful convention in Madison, 
April 29-30. From the opening 
session Thursday morning to the 
closing luncheon meeting Friday, 
delegates attended general and sec- 
tional programs which were packed 
with valuable discussion on child 
welfare by leading educators and 
laymen. Principal speakers at the 
general sessions included J. Martin 
Klotsche, president of the Milwau- 
kee STC, on the subject ‘“Educa- 
tion in Our Time’; Bjarne Rom- 
nes, director of Youth Service 
Commission, Madison, ‘‘Serving 
Youth”; Dr. Reynold A. Jensen, 
University of Minnesota Medical 
School, “The Home, The School 
and Mental Hygiene’; and Mrs. 
James C. Parker, vice president of 


the National Congress, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., “The Long Pur- 
pose’. 


Resolutions Adopted 


Resolutions adopted by the Con- 
gress call for all local units to 
take leadership in their respective 
communities to develop and sup- 
port programs to improve health 
and education of children of all 
races in all parts of the world, to 
support the school district reorgan- 
ization committees in all counties 
of the state, to study health needs 
and to urge the formation of 
county, city—county, or multiple 
county health departments, and to 
support programs for child welfare. 

According to the latest official 
audit membership in the Wisconsin 
Congress has reached 59,402. Since 
the report was released additional 
memberships have reached the PTA 
office which boost membership 
well above the 60,000 mark. 

The Journal extends congratula- 
tions to Pres. A. W. Zellmer and 
to all officers and delegates who 
contributed to a most valuable and 
constructive conference. The con- 
vention issue of the Waésconsin 
Parent-Teacher not only contains 
the program of the convention but 
also complete reports of all off- 
cers and committees. A reading of 
these reports reveals the statewide 





| influence of the organization for 
| the welfare of children. 





| Alice Byrne Elected 
Principal's President 


Alice Byrne of La Crosse, who 
has been vice president of the 
Wisconsin Elementary School Prin- 
cipals Association during the past 
year, was chosen president to suc- 
ceed Edna Mumm of Beloit at the 
11th annual spring conference held 
in Madison, April 15-16. Walter 
W. Engelke of Madison was elec- 
ted vice. president, and Walter 
Karst of Wauwatosa was named 
treasurer. 


Locals Consultant Met 
Many Groups in ‘47-48 





From September until June, Mr. 
Weinlick met with and spoke to 
| many WEA Locals. He addressed 
| 51 county associations, 53 city as- 
| sociations, and 10 groups of col- 
lege and county normal school stu- 
dents. There were conferences with 
14 miscellaneous groups and 18 
locals presidents meetings. He met 
with the Locals Committee five 
times and twice with the Executive 
Committee. His total of meetings 
during the year is 153. 

Besides the field work of the 
consultant, other members of the 
office staff have spoken to many 
teacher and lay groups during the 
year. Taken as a whole the WEA 
central office has had an unusual 
number of contacts with local asso- 
ciations and _ other professional 
groups. 





Hein Heads Wisconsin 
School Boards Assn. 


M. N. Hein of Chippewa Falls 
| was elected president of the Wis- 
consin Association of School Boards 
at the annual meeting in Milwau- 
kee, April 15-16. Mrs. Maude 
Johnston of Glenwood City and 
John O. Berg of Superior were 
chosen vice presidents. Mrs. Letha 
Bannerman of Wausau was re- 
elected executive secretary. Several 
of the programs of the association 
were held in conjunction with 
those of the Wisconsin Association 
lof School Administrators. 





| Rice Lake High School 
Conducts Guidance Day 
To help high school students in 
choosing a career, Rice Lake con- 
ducted Guidance Day. Fifteen 
speakers representing vocations ad- 
| dressed the student body upon sub- 
|jects selected by the students them- 
|selves. A survey had previously 
|been made by the Freshman guid- 
lance class. Vocations described 
lwere secretarial work, teaching, 
|nursing, beauty culture, farming, 
|music, auto mechanics, telephone 
|operator, aviation, bus and truck 
|driving, armed forces, journalism, 
|accounting, radio, forest ranger, 
| and conservation. 
| A good. public relations project 
{was the presentation of a booklet 
“Off to Kindergarten” to parents 
|of children who will attend Kin- 
|dergarten next year. The handbook 
| gives parents information needed 
/upon the induction of their chil- 
dren to the first rung of the educa- 
| tional ladder. 





CLINTON 


CLINTON, TOWA 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


29TH YEAR 


Cc. E. COZZENS, MGR. 





TEACHERS! 


Free enrollment. 


If it is a position in the Midwest, Rocky Mountain 
Region, Oregon, Washington, or California, we 
can find it for you. 


Member, N. A. T. A, 








410 Ins. Bldg. 


PARKER TEACHERS AGENCY 
GEORGE R. RAY, Owner and Manager 
46th Year 


Madison 3, Wis. 








Member National Association of Teachers Agencies 
Telephone: Fairchild 8382 


Enroll Now 








issoula, Montana 





HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY 


Member N. A. T. A. — 33 years’ superior placement service 


ments. 


ALASKA, HAWAII AND THE WEST 
Extreme teacher shortage continues in all depart- 
Unlimited opportunities 
West. Enroll now for 1948 vacancies. FREE LIFE 


throughout the 








MEMBERSHIP. 





THE HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 


25 E. Jackson, Chicago 4, Illinois 


Member of N. A. T. A. 


Would you like to teach in a suburb of New York City? Or of Chicago—Milwaukee—Detroit 
—Cleveland—St. Louis? Or in California, the Pacific Northwest, or almost any other place in the 
U. S. A..—grades, high school, college? Then better write to us for an enrollment blank. 
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Guidance Conference 
Scheduled at U. of W. 





A conference sponsored jointly 
by the Wisconsin Association of 
Educational and Vocational Guid- 
ance and the Department of Educa- 
tion of the University of Wiscon- 
sin will be neld on July 7-9 at 
Madison. 

Being concerned with community 
cooperation for improved guidance 
services, coordination between all 
agencies will be emphasized. Ele- 
mentary, secondary, and college 
levels of education will be consid- 
ered. 

Keynote speakers will be Russell 
Ballard, director of Hull House, 
Chicago, and Warren K. Layton, 
president of the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association and 
director of Guidance and Placement, 
Detroit Public Schools. Fifty-seven 
other leaders representing schools, 
social agencies, and youth will par- 
ticipate on the panels. 


Subjects Considered 
Topics discussed will include: 
Evaluating Guidance Services; Ex- 
periments in Community Coopera- 


tion; State Agencies Develop Guid- | 
Reacts to | 


ance Services; Youth 
Guidance Services; Trends in 
Guidance Service Techniques; The 
Individual Challenges Community 
Agencies. 

Students, teachers, social 
guidance workers, administrators, 
and parents are invited to partici- 
pate without fee. For further in- 
formation write Director of the 
Summer Session, 111 Education 
Engineering Building, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison 6. 

Persons wishing to present ma- 








and | 


terials for exhibits should contact | 


Wm. £. Truax, Student Counseling 
Center, 740 Langdon St., Madison. 





Wanamaker Addresses 


Racine Town Meeting | 


Mrs. Pearl Wanamaker, state su- | 


perintendent of public instruction 
of Washington and former presi- 
dent of the NEA, spoke at the 
fourth and _ final 
Town Meeting series at Racine 
sponsored by the Racine Teachers 
Association. Mrs. Wanamaker em- 
phasized the impending crisis fac- 
ing American education in a short- 
age of teachers and school building 
facilities. She urged the need for 
increased publicity to gain the 
support of the public in the drive 
for funds to support building pro- 
grams and the campaign to raise 
teachers’ salaries to make the pro- 
fession attractive to young people. 
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lecture in the | 





Administrators and Boards Donate to OTRF 





Through co-operation of local, | 


state, national, and world edu- 
cational organizations the further 
exvansion of education for free- | 
dom, will be possible, she said. To | 
make the educational profession 
social acceptable was a part of the | 
teacher's job, Mrs. Wanamaker | 
said. 





U. OF W.— 

(Continued from page 497) 
Wittich has announced. Groups | 
interested in showing the picture | 
should write to the Bureau of Vis- | 
ual Instruction, University of Wis- | 
consin. 

This documentary film presents | 
fairly, yet forcefully the fundamen- | 
tal issues involved in school con- 
solidation now being debated by | 
school committees throughout Wis- 
consin. Exceptionally good color | 


When Kenneth McFarland of 
Topeka spoke to the Administra- 


| tors and Boards associations in Mil- 


waukee, he did so under the spon- 
sorship of Readers Digest. There 
was no charge for his speech but 
the stipulation that the two groups 
make a minor contribution to some 
charitable or educational project. 
The boards of directors of both 


| groups felt the Overseas Teacher 
| Relief Fund to be a worthy cause 


and contributed $100 thereto. Join- 
ing the teachers, who had already 
contributed over $8,000, is most 
commendable. Letters of appreci- 
ation from teachers overseas have 
been coming to the NEA for some 
time. 


photography and a smooth-running 
story make the film interesting as 
well as informative. 





fire—although 


fireand... 


404 INSURANCE BUILDING 


520 Tenney Building 





If it is wise and good business to 
insure your house against loss by 


chances are you may never have a 


IF it is prudent to insure your car 
against fire and theft when you 
know the chances are you will not 
suffer any loss . 

THEN it is certainly good judge- 
ment to protect your salary from 
loss due to accident or illness. 


For information write to 


WISCONSIN EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


or 


Washington National 
Insurance Co. 


you know that the 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 


Madison, Wisconsin 
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Audio-Visual Materials 


These new films have been reviewed by teacher 
committees under the direction of Walter Wit- 
tich, Director of Visual Instruction of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. They are available through the 
Bureau of Visual Instruction or may be purchased 
from the producer. 


Social Studies and Geography 


Texas and its Natural Resources (Sound; 45 min.; 
$2.00 GI; Use: Soc. St. Intermed., Jr. H. S.; Geog. 
Sr. H. S.; Clubs Junior, Adult.) 


Illustrates and emphasizes geographic extent of 
State, shows oil and gas fields, Government helium 
plant, sulphur industry, C. C. C. work, ranching, 
and natural scenic wonders of the Big Bend Park. 
(United States Bureau of Mines) 


Chile: Copper Industry (Sound; 10 min.; $1.25 GI; 
Use: Soc. St. Intermed., Jr. H. S.; Geo. Sr. H. S.; 
Clubs Junior, Adult.) 

Excellent animation and direct photography explain 
the process of extracting metallic copper from the 
vast open-pit deposits of the Atacama Desert. Lei- 
sural pace; fine organization, and excellent photog- 
raphy with animation where necessary makes this an 
outstanding explanation of the process. Recommended 
for use with the films ‘Chile: People of the Coun- 









4 Now, You May Rent a 
Ve Centralized Sound Inter- 
N2 communication and Radio 
Distribution System for Your School 


A “MUST” in School work today! 
Every school can now have one of these 
RAULAND Centralized sound systems on our 
easy Rental-to-Sale purchase plan. 





Write us and our factory trained engineers will come , 
without obligation and discuss your requirements with you. 


PHOTOART visual SERVICE 


Telephone MArquette 0396 
840-44 N. PLANKINTON AVE., MILWAUKEE 3, WIS. 
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try Estates’, “Atacama Desert’, “Chile: The Andes’, 
“Chile: The South Country’. (Hollywood Film En- 
terprises) 


Chile: The South Country (Sound; 10 min.; $1.25 
GI; Use: Soc. St. Intermed., Jr. H. S.; Geog. Sr. 
H. S.; Clubs Junior, Adult.) 


The influence of the Andes on the climate of the 
South country, the problem of the isolation of the 
communities and people, the dependence on shipping 
and its hazards are well explained through a film 
which reveals this country from its sea coast and 
environs. Good animation helps with the explana- 
tion. The mood of the climate is well caught through 
outstanding photography. Recommended for use with 
the films, ‘Chile: People of the Country Estates’, 
“Atacama Desert’, “Chile: The Andes’, “Chile: 
Copper Industry.” (Hollywood Film Enterprises) 


Eskirao Summer (Sound; Color; 20 min.; $3.75 
GI; Use: Soc. St. Intermed., Jr. H. S.; Geog. Sr. 
H. S., College; Sociology College; Clubs Junior, 
Senior.) 

The best existing film on Eskimo life, showing 
maps of population, the migration to the summer 
fishing camps, and the eternal struggle for food and 
shelter. Photography shows life during the brief 
summer season when successful hunting of walrus, 
whale, seal, bear, caribou, and obtaining fish mean 
life or death during the ensuing winter. The balance 
of duties—men doing the hunting and women doing 
all else—is shown strikingly. Leisural sequences care- 
fully describe drying fish, constructing fish traps, ex- 
tracting whale oil, hunting, and fishing. (Na?’/. Film 
Board of Canada) 


What is a Map (Sound; 10 min.; $1.75 T; Use: 
Lang. Arts Primary, Intermed.; Soc. St. Primary, 
Intermed.; Teaching Adult, Psych. College.) 
Helps young children make the transition from 

teal things to abstract map interpretations at the 
second through fourth grade levels. Vocabulary, con- 
cept organization, and the introduction of new ma- 
terials is leisural and understandable to young chil- 
dren. Using a child’s room, the transitional steps 
from the reality of the furnishings to map presen- 
tation are shown. (Teaching Films) 


Science 


Sulphur (Sound; 20 min.; $1.00 T; Use: Soc. St. 
Intermed., Jr. H. S., Geog. Sr. H. S.; Gen. Sci. 
Jr. H. S.; Chem. Sr. H. S., College; Home Econ. 
Jr. H. S., Sr. H. S. College.) 

Through very clever animation, the complicated 
process of melting sulphur hundreds of feet under 
the earth with 300° F. water, and forcing the molten 
element to the surface is explained clearly and 
vividly. The process from there on of separating 
molten sulphur to form huge solidified masses, which 
are later dynamited for shipment, is explained. 
(United States Bureau of Mines) 


Water Cycle (Sound; 10 min.; $1.25 GI; Use: Soc. 
St. Intermed., Jr. H. S.; Nat. Sci., Intermed.; Gen. 
Sci. Jr. H. S.; Clubs Junior.) 

The movement of water is traced through its cycle 
of change from ocean to sky by evaporation into 
clouds, then as rain to rivers and to ocean again. 
Evaporation, saturation, precipitation, and condensa- 
tion are discussed and illustrated. Water circulation 
in the atmosphere and in the ground is portrayed 
(Britannica) 
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Students Learn Faster, Easier, Better 
With the Help of Audio-Visual Aids! 





with 











“Taking Dictation and Transcribing” 


illustrations in still, enlarged detail. Easy-to- 
use, serviceable, inexpensive. May be shown 
on a 35 mm. silent (with standard phono- 
graph) or sound slidefilm projector. Orders 
should specify type of projector used. 


A ten-minute slidefilm with descriptive sound 
recording portraying more than 50 illustra- 
tions of on-the-job techniques and procedures 
used by a successful secretary in taking dic- 
tation and transcribing. This type of audio- 
visual aid permits the student to study the 


List price, including film and recording, $12. 


2 SHORTHAND SPEED 
® DICTATION RECORDS 


A series of 15 double-faced records. For 
classroom use or for individual practice at 
home or school by the student who needs spe- 
cial drill. Net price, each record, $2. Regular 
discount on complete set. Order from our 
nearest office. 





Dicta- Record Speed When 


tion Number* w.p.m. To Uset 
Record Speed When 407-A BL 80 Unit30 
Number* w.p.m. To Uset -B LM 80 Unit30 
400-A BL 60 Ch.VI 408-A BL 80 Unit32 
-B LM 60 Ch. VII -BLM 80 Unit32 
401-A LM 80 Ch. VIII 409-A BL 80 Unit30 
-BBL 80 Ch. IX -BLM 100 Unit30 


402-A BL 100 Ch.xX 410-ALM 100 Unit36 
-BLM 100 Ch.X -BLM 100 Unit 36 

403-A BL 120 Ch.XII 411-ABL 60 ChIV 
-BLM 120 Ch. XII -B BL 60 Ch.V 


404-A BF 100 412-A BL 80 Ch.VI 
-B FP 40 -BBL 80 Ch. VII 

405-A BL 80 Ch.VII 413-A BL 100 = Ch. VIII 
-BLM 80 Ch. VII -BLM 100 Ch.IX 

406-A BL 80 Unit19 414-A BL 120 Ch. XII 
-BLM 80 Unit19 -BLM 120 Ch. XII 





* Letters A and B represent two sides of record. 
BL indicates business letters; LM, literary mat- 
ter; BF, brief forms; and FP, most-used phrases. 


+ The recorded material is graded for use after the 
indicated chapters or units in the Gregg Short- 
hand Manual have been completed. 





3 TYPING—RATIONAL 
= RHYTHM RECORDS 


Nine double-faced records that set the pace 
and direct the development of typing rhythm, 
speed, and accuracy. Available in two sets: 
No. 1, six records; No. 2, three records. Net 
price, each record, $2. Regular discount on 
complete sets. Order from our nearest office. 








Record Speed Record Speed 
Number Range Number Range 
w.p.m, w.p.m. 
SET No. 1 SET No. 1 (Cont’d) 
1-A* 14-18 6-A 43-51 
-B 17-20 -B 42-56 
2-A 20-25 84-112 
-B 27-31 SET No.2 
3-A 26-30 1-A 20-24 
-B 31-38 -B 22-26 
4-A 34-40 2-A 28-34 
-B 36-42 -B 32-38 
5-A 38-46 3-A 36-44 
-B 43-51 -B 40-48 
*Letters A and B represent two sides of record. 
4 SECRETARIAL 
= TRAINING RECORDS 


A series of three double-faced recordings: 
Record No. 1, Applying for a Secretarial 
Position; Record No. 2, The Secretary at 
Work and the Secretary Receives Callers; 
Record No. 3, The Secretary at the Telephone. 
Each record, $2 net. Regular discount on com- 
plete set. Order from our nearest office. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York 16 Chicago3 San Francisco 2 


Boston 16 


Dallas 1 Toronto 5 London WC 1 
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Chips Off the Funny Bone 





LAUGH AND THE WORLD LAUGHS WITH YOU 





Real Proof 

Two extras were watching a married couple walk- 
ing along Hollywood boulevard. 

“They're very much in love with each other,” re- 
marked the first. 

“Are they?’ said the other. 

“Yes. Do you know, when she’s away she writes 
letters to him whether she needs money or not.”’ 


Avoiding Trouble 

Teacher: “Really, Johnny, your writing is terrible. 
You should try to improve it.” 

Pupil: “Why? I improve my writing so you can 
read it and you'll be finding fault with my spelling.” 


A Girl, Anyway 

“I don’t like your heart action,’’ said the family 
doctor to the young man. “But, of course, you’ve had 
some previous trouble with angina pectoris.” 

The youth heaved a deep sigh. 

“Yes, doctor, I have,’’ he replied, “but you haven't 
got her name right.” 


Petty Larceny 
“I sent my little boy for two pounds of plums and 
you only sent me a pound and a half.” 


“My scales are all right, Madam. Have you 
weighed your little boy?” 
Not So Good 


The traveling man’s eyes bulged when he entered 
a small general store in a distant community and saw 
a dog, seated in a chair, pushing discs about on a 
board with his front paws. 

“You mean to tell me,’ he inquired incredulously, 
“that your dog is playing checkers?” 

“Sure,” replied the proprietor, ‘I learned him.” 

“Why, man, do you know what you’ve got there?” 
asked the salesman. “You could go into vaudeville 
and clean up a fortune with a dog as smart as that.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” sniffed the storekeeper. ‘‘He’s 
not so smart. I beat him the last three games.” 


Parental Education 

“Has your son’s college education proved of any 
real value?” 

“Yes, indeed. It has entirely cured his mother of 
bragging about him.” 


The Rivals 

“Oh, I know a few things,’ said the haughty 
senior. 

“Well, you haven’t anything on me,” retorted the 
freshman. “I guess I know as few things as any- 
body.” 


Frank Criticism 

sg explorer, bowing low, approached the savage 
chief. 

“I come to you from beyond the sunset, from the 
Great White King—” 

“Tell me,” interrupted the chief, ‘why don’t you 
guys do something about the rotten radio programs 
you send over here?” 


How True 
“Who are those people who are cheering?’ asked 
the recruit as the soldiers marched to the train. 
“Those,” replied the veteran, “are the people who 
are not going.” 
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Impressive Oratory 
A young lawyer pleading his first case had been 
retained by a farmer to prosecute a railway company 
for killing twenty-four hogs. He wanted to impress 
the jury with the magnitude of the loss. 
“Twenty-four hogs. Gentlemen, just twice the 
number there are in the jury box.” 


Good Reason 

Waiter: “You're not eating your fish. What’s 
wrong with it?” 

Diner: ‘‘Long time no sea.” 


Confusing 

An old judge, who was known for the remarkable 
speed with which he disposed of his cases, was asked 
by a friend to explain it. 

“I always listen to the plaintiff, and then I make 
my decision.” 

“Never to the defendant?” 

“Well, I did at first, but I found that it confused 
me. 


Not the Same 

“I beg your pardon, but what is your name?” the 
hotel clerk asked. 

““Name!”’ echoed the indignant guest, who had just 
signed the register with a great flourish. “Don’t you 
see my signature there on the register?” 

““T do,”’ answered the clerk. ‘'That’s what aroused 
my curiosity.” 


Winter Vacation 

Pat went to pay his respects to his friend Mike 
who had passed away suddenly. Standing at the head 
of the casket, with Mike’s widow alongside, Pat 
remarked “doesn’t he look wonderful!” ‘“Why not?” 
said the widow with a shrug, “He was in Miami all 
winter!” 



































I want to see if it is worth 
all that work. 
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New Books 





NOTES ON THE LATEST BOOKS OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS 





Geography Foundation Series, by Poole, Barton, and 
Baker. Bobbs—Merrill Publishing Co., Indianapolis. 
1947. Book I, Through the Day, List $1.28; Book 
II, From Season to Season, List $1.44; Book III, 
In Country and City, List $1.96. 

These books are an introduction to geography 
reading which is fascinating reading for pupils from 
the first to the last page. Stories of experiences like 
their own, when they first saw a farm, a city, a park 
or a lake or were taken to a big dinner or a market 
to say nothing of having a ride on a train, are told 
in large plain print about other boys and girls. Beau- 
tifully colored pictures will guide them in mastering 
new words and will lend to the enchantment of their 
geography lessons. Pictures of natural looking ani- 
mals, people, and places portray the content expressed 
in words. 


Our America Series: Wonderful America, Grades 
3-4; Onward America, Grades 4-5; America’s 
Treasures, Grades 5-6; America’s Southern 
Neighbors, Grades 6-7, by Eleanor M. Johnson 
and Editorial Staff of the Charles E. Merrill Co. 
Inc. Columbus, Ohio. 1947. List $1.28. 

Our America Series is a social studies text which 
brings to the modern classroom the inspiring story 
of our country. They will teach pupils to under- 
stand, respect, and work for the perpetuation of 
American Democracy. Various phases of our lives 
are told in a series of word pictures of America 
which should stimulate the curiosity of the pupil to 
know more about his country. A suitable picture for 
almost every page adds materially to the attractive- 
ness of the books and makes them interesting and 
understandable. Dramatic scenes and anecdotes from 
American life make social studies a fascinating 
subject. : 


Language for Daily Use, Grades 3-6, by Dawson 
and Miller. World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
N. Y. 1948. 


Language for Daily Use means just what it says. 
The authors are concerned with the two major as- 
pects of expression of the ideas that children have 
and wish to express and the techniques and skills 
that facilitate expression of those ideas. By observ- 
ing what good teachers are doing in the field of 
language, the authors have developed ten general 
principles that must be taken into account in building 
any effective language program. With that in mind 
they have selected the material suitable to accom- 
plish those objectives and provided the exercises for 
the pupil to have those experiences. The books are 
well illustrated, many of which are in color. A Lan- 
guage Workroom for Grade 3 accompanies Language 
for Daily Use. 


Conquest, Book III, by Norvell and Hovious. D. C. 
Heath & Co., Boston. 1947. 597 pp. $2.00. 


The Conquest Series is an anthology of literature 
for junior and senior high schools. The principle of 
selection uséd by the authors is only when the line 
of critical approval coincides with the line of stu- 
dents approval. It is then that the selection is ad- 
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mitted to the book. The result of this test for all se- 
lections gives the teacher the assurance that only 
literary selections of merit which have found ac- 
ceptance by pupils are found in this book. Besides 
the anthology there is found a section of ‘Special 
Units’. Part II consists of six units dealing with the 
subjects closely allied to literature and reading—units 
on Motion Pictures, Radio, Literary Skills, Choral 
Reading, and Magazine and Newspaper Reading. 


Health and Happiness Series: Awake and Away, 
Grade I; Growing Day by Day, Grade II; Keep- 
ing Fit for Fun, Grade III, by Irwin, Tuttle, and 
De Kelver. Lyons & Carnahan, Chicago, 1947. 
This series provides a simple approach for teach- 

ing health and safety. Each is divided into units in 

which some phase of health is illustrated in color. 

The interesting narrative accompanying the pictures 

together with the pictures themselves provide ample 

opportunity for teachers to call attention to proper 
health habits and practices. 


Measuring and Guiding Individual Growth, by 
Haefner and Wood. Silver Burdett Co. 1948. 


This book is for teachers and administrators who 
feel that they ought to be doing more about educa- 
tional guidance. Definite procedures are given for 
setting up an effective guidance program at any 


Introducing 


AT WORK 
IN THE 
KITCHEN 


By LAURETTA LARSON WIELAND 


Department of Home Economics, Waukesha, 
Wisconsin, Junior—Senior High School 





A NEW Home Economics textbook in simple 
outline form for quick and easy classroom 
use. 


144 pages, 71% x 10%, illustrated ___. $1.50 


Order a copy for 30-day examination. 


International Textbook Company 


Department 101, Scranton 9, Pennsylvania 














level of learning. These procedures can be followed 
easily by the untrained counselor. Written in the 
form of a series of discussions among school people, 
Measuring and Guiding Individual Growth differs 
from the traditiona! textbook in education. Ideas are 
introduced in situations in which they arise naturally 
—situations in which the need for the professional 
subject matter is immediately clear. The primary 
teacher, the upper grades teacher, and the instructor 
in high school and college will find here a practical 
aid in using tests and measurements for the greatest 
benefit to the individual. 








: A NATIONAL SERVICE FOR 63 YEARS 
Colleges, Secondary and 
ALBE RT Elementary Schools. Good 
TEACHERS candidates in demand. Send 
AGENCY for information. Member 
erermtrim N.A.T.A. Corresponding 
ARE SRS Agencies: 535 Fifth a 

: New York City «+ » Hy 
vate aaa eens Building, Spokane, Wash. 














Arizona Teacher Placement Agency 
1510 W. Jefferson St. 
Phoenix, Ariz. Tel. 4-0114 


Elementary—High School—College 
In the Valley of the Sun 











YOURS... 
for the asking 


32b. 1947-48 Catalog of Teaching Aids lists material 
that would be helpful for Science, Home Eco- 
nomics, Vocational Agriculture, Industrial Arts 
and General Assembly. (Westinghouse) 


. “Ten Rules for School Bus Safety’—a poster 
18” x 24”—is a new idea with animated car- 
toons by Don Herold to illustrate safety rules 
for bus riding pupils. One poster to a school 
(Superior Coach Corporation) 


. Everyman’s Almanac 1948 containing timely in- 
formation about the Railroads and other mat- 
ters of interest. (The Milwaukee Road) 


. Development of Railroad Transportation in the 
United States offers material helpful for social 
studies in the upper grades and high school. 
Well illustrated. (Association of American Rail- 
roads) 


USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
Please have sent to me the items checked in 
the quantities indicated. 3¢ is enclosed for 
each item checked. 

2.4b. 49b. 


Subject taught 
School Address 
Enrollment: Boys 


The Ginn Basic Readers, by David H. Russell and 
others. Ginn & Co., Chicago 1948._The Little 
White House, Primer, $1.00; On Cherry Street, 
First Reader. $1.20; Around the Corner, Second 
Reader, $1.28; We Are Neighbors, Second Reader, 
$1.28; Friends Far and Near, Third Reader, $1.40; 
Finding New Neighbors, Third Reader, $1.40. 


This series of readers introduces the pupil to life 
about him. Each book gradually adds new words 
and gradually broadens the pupils horizon. The Lit- 
tle White House starts out with Our Home, and 
Friends Far and Near introduces the pupil to Chil- 
dren Everywhere and Boys and Girls of Other Days. 
Every picture in these well illustrated readers is in 
color. 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


Albert Teachers Agency 

Arizona Teachers Placement Agency 

Association of American Railroads ___Inside Front 
Binney & Smith ‘Go, 2225s. esha t eee 483 
Canadian Pacific 

Clinton Teachers Agency 

Coca Cola 

Crystal Cave 490 
Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co. __-Back Cover 
Grego Publishing Co, =. sooo 501 
Greyhound 

Huff Teachers Agency 

Hughes Teachers Agency 

Informative Classroom Pictures 

InterAmerican Summer School 

International Textbook Co. _._-----_------- 
Iroquois Publishing Co., Inc. __-__-----_-__ 
Laidlaw Brothers 

Lyons & Carnahan 

Marquette University 

McCrory 

Milwaukee Sentinel 

Modern School Supply Co. ~--------------- 
Parker Teachers Agency 

Photoart Visual Service 

State Teachers Colleges 

Superior Coach 

Washington National Insurance Co, ~_-_~--- 
Westinghouse 

University of Wisconsin 

Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union 
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“Astounding!” 


cried Mr. Holmes 


RAILROAD MAN: Here we are in front of the mar- 
railroads! Do you mean to say that switch 1s velous “electric map” which shows the loca- 
thrown by a man who never sees it? 


tion of every train on a long stretch of track. 

RAILROAD MAN: That’s right, Mr. Holmes. Both Colored lights indicate the position of each 

the switch and the signal beside it are run by switch and signal. The ew em throw 

remote control — and the operator is 50 miles switches and direct trains many miles away— 
away! 


simply by turning the little knobs in front 
of him! 


In this year of biggest 
peacetime business, ral ‘ 
roads are earning an . 
erage return of about oe 
on their net investme : 
That’s only about ha 
of what most people con- 
sider a fair return, = 
| 7A only about half the — 
ounes:N : ings that caging 0 
i to 
HOLMES: Must be frightfully costly to install such if they ues ane 
a marvelous mechanism! a 


ra 


r 
RAILROAD MAN: Yes, it is—but “centralized traf- equipmen salen of 
fic control,” like other modern railroad equip- : oe aaa. 
ment, helps make possible the swift, safe rail xan 6,D.¢ 
transportation on which this country depends. ‘ns 
Railroads can continue to progress if they 


earn enough money for the fine service they 
givel 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


THE NATION’S BASIC TRANSPORTATION 























One of the Railroad’s biggest jobs 
grows in America’s wheat fields! 


1. American wheat feeds more than America. 
It helps feed hungry children—and their 
hungry parents — all over the world! , 
This year, of all years, our farmers have 
grown more wheat than ever before—almost a 
billion and a half bushels of the precious grain! 
To move this enormous harvest to eleva- 
tors, to flour mills, and to shipside is one of 
the biggest, most important jobs the railroads 
have ever faced. 

















































3. Wheat ripens so rapidly, 
and the big modern com- 
bines harvest it so quickly, 
that it is always difficult to 
have enough cars every place 
every day to keep abreast of 
all demands. But railroads 
move with the harvest — 
shifting and relocating their 
cars as the grain matures— 
ready to haul hundreds of 
millions of bushels from 
country elevators to terminal 
elevators in the big cities. 


2. In a country as vast as ours, wheat is harvested at 
different times in different sections. And because 
railroad men are in daily touch with farmers all over 
America, they know when to start gathering empty 
box cars in each section. In Texas and Oklahoma 
wheat was ready to move last June. Plans laid long 
beforehand concentrated thousands of freight cars 
in that section—in June. 

In July, the harvest moved north to Kansas, Ne- 
braska, and Missouri—fanned out east to the Central 
States, and west to Colorado, Idaho, and the Pacific 
Coast States. In August the grain ripened in Mon- 
tana, the Dakotas, and Minnesota. 


apity' EEETELTAL EES 














4. From these big city 
elevators the grain moves 
again—and again by rail. 
About 800 million bush- 
els of it go to mills in all 
parts of the nation to be 
ground into flour and 
other cereal products, 


els will be carried directly to \ 
ports for shipment overseas. 

Only the railroads could 
handle the enormous job of 


; ‘ distributing this record- on 
and into feed for live- eli 8 bs 
k reaking wheat crop <a 
means throughout our country — . 
and of starting it on the way , 
‘ - ~ ~ 


to hungry people through- 
out the rest of the world. 


Association of American 
Railroads, Washington 6, D.C. 


Renesas Railroads 


THE NATION’S BASIC TRANSPORTATION 
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Apidagerenseneregea’ 


EDUCATION LIBRARY 


OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


As tit % 
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DOES A SET PLANE WORK? 
HOW CAN IT CLIMB ALMOST 
2 MILES A MINUTE — 
STRAIGHT UP ?. 


WHAT PORAGIOOS MSECTS PRODUCE 
YOUNG WHICH SPEND THEIR FIRST 
ZORS YEARS UNDER WATER ANDUSE 
JET PROPULSION TO CATCH THEIR 4 ? 








ATS USE RADAR—THEY 
“NEVER HIT EVEN TELE- | 

_. _ PHONE WIRES IN 
NIGHT FLYING, / 


Dramatic clarity is the sparkling reason 
why students of all ages like Compton's. 
Compton facts are not ‘‘dry-as-dust” — 
they come alive before students’ eyes. 
Compton facts are Comptonized with a 
drama which unerringly stimulates in- 
terest and makes facts easily understood 


WHAT 1S THE NIGHE: and clearly remembered. 

CAPITOL INTHE WORLD “vee OS Sage Answers to the quiz-facts on this page will be found in 

j . ‘ agi 's Pi Encycloped: ‘ollo ordi 

$O HIGH THAT “VISITORS : sik Kuch Vol A. pall Bat Voll B. by, 63. Jet Plane, 
, pe. 90. 


iFIND EVEN WALKING } é Vou. J. EE, a1. eigict eons, Vol. 
6 ¥ aM te ‘orld’s highest Capitol, Vol. B, pg. 169. 
HARD WORK: . ” A Weight of Earth, Vol. E, pg. 132. 


WOW MUCH DOES THE ig 
C4RTM Mbit» EEE 


6 f mA ae 44 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


’ . , , 
If you don’t have Compton's and can’t find RUSSELL L. BROWN, Dist. Mgr. 
the answers to the above questions, write 3415 North 3rd Street 


us or our representative—no obligation. Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin 


F.E.COMPTON & COMPANY oe 1000 Nerth Dearborn Street eo Chicago 10, Ilinols 
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Alice dines in Wonderland 






























1. Through a passageway 
at the end of the dining 
car, Alice saw three or four 
cooks in gleaming white, 
who were preparing savory 
roasts, tender green salads 
and plump, crusty pies. It 
was a kitchen—but what a 
small, narrow kitchen! 
“How do they ever man- 
age to make all those good 
things in sucha tiny place?” 
Alice wondered. 
Just then she heard a 
pleasant voice saying, 
“And now, young lady, 


what will you have for 
dinner?” 








6% feet wide an 









3. Without their marvelously designed 
equipment, railroad dining cars could never 
prepare the hundred million meals they 
serve each year. 

Dining cars are just one of the many 
thousands of interesting and remarkable 
things which railroads provide so that you 
may ride the trains in comfort and safety. 
To provide all these things costs money; to 
improve them, costs more. 

The railroads must be allowed to earn 
enough to meet these costs — so that they 
can keep on making the improvements nec- 


essary to furnish better and better service 
for you. 


Association of American Railroads 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 
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Wisconsin Centennial 1848-1948 


1948 SUMMER SESSION 


The University of Wisconsin 





(The Preliminary Announcement will be printed in the 
February issue of the Wisconsin Journal of Education) 





JUNE 25 to AUGUST 20 
An Eight-Week Session 





Registration will be held on June 25 and 26 and classes begin on June 28. This 
session is pointed to the needs of graduates and undergraduates, especially professional 
educators. A rich offering is available for both elementary and secondary teachers on 
the graduate level, including workshops, clinics and an elementary laboratory school. 
For administrators, the offering includes work in basic problems, law, buildings and 
building programs, business management, school personnel, and financial support of 
public education. 


A new feature is an Educationai Workshop including an All-Education Activity 
Program with opportunity to work on specific problems or for participation in discus- 
sion and planning groups. The Laboratory School provides opportunity for observation 
and participation in actual teaching. 


The University of Wisconsin has a rich program in radio education which utilizes 
various colleges, schools and departments of the University, along with WHA, the State 
Radio Station, which was the first operating radio station in the country. The follow- 
ing offering in radio education wil! be available this summer: Radio and society, Radio 
workshop, Seminary in radio, and Classroom use of radio. 


The course in visual education will be centered around selection and use of audio- 
visual materials. A visual education institute will be held July 12-15. 





Details of the 1948 Summer Session as now planned will be published in the February 
issue of this magazine, or may be secured later by addressing the 
Director of the Summer Session, Madison 6, Wis. 
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fogging 


w 5. Crown shaped 


for greater strength. 


roof 


6. Chossis frame ex 
tended to rear of body 


{7 7. Full-stonting V-type 
windshield with narrow 
pillars for better vision, 


8. Triple-sealed, leok- 
proof windshield con- 
struction 


ad 9. Sofety gloss in all 


windows. 
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sealed 


Y 


v 


v 


v 


v 


v 


v 


v 


mechanical 





Passenger. bus type 
tosh with oll edges 
in metal channel 


1. 
sash 


Safety split-type 


12. Heavy-duty, non-slip 
ribbed linoleum floor 


ing 


13. Sofety tread in en- 
trance stepwell 


14. Concealed wiring-in 
conduit, properly fas 
to frame 


15. Grab handle at en- 
trance door 


16. Full-height stanchion 
at entrance door. 


17. Gas tank protectively 
mounted outside coach. 


18. All electrical con 
nections, cirplane-type 
terminals with 


plasti-grip insulation 


19. Standard windshield 
rearview mirrors 


v 


and 


wiper 
inside sun visor 


vw 20. Completely electric. 
ally welded and riveted 
framework 


21. Air-conditioned, 
fresh air heating 


{A 22. Double strength ap 
plied rub roils (instead 
of pressed-in) 


{A 23. Six inch heavy-duty 
chassis-attached rear 
bumper. 


24. Complete underbody 
insulation 


v 


vw 25. Side body pillarVat 
each seot, every 27'/; 


inches. 


iw 26. Standardized light- 

ing—including dome 
lights standard, front ond sear 
marker lamps, and 2 front and 
2 rear combination flasher- 
type stop and warning lights. 


Distributed Exclusively by 


CHAS. OLSON & SONS, INC. 
Lake at Pillsbury Avenue 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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Pmenea ft 
of its as a very vital i 
school teachers. Teaching Sao oan a work 
enging pro- 


fession — an im 
portant c Phage a 
and behavior of ip Mee influences the thinking 


These classr 
be-uaien oom-developed McC 
a ee will help you yong ete pen yoo 
make your teaching more Santee — 
yable. 


FIRST goon 
Ll 
00 


| 5 
ESSENTIALS Ne S 


LABORATORY o 
aha 
PLAIN 


ENGLISH EXERCISES 
Seis CORRECTING LABORATORT wT HO0 


G 


ENGLISH — GRADES 9-12 
—a systematic teaching, test 
ing, and self-checking program 
correlating all the essential ENGLISH — 
phases of a thorough English ENGLISH — GRADES 7-12 GRADES 7-12 
course for high school students —a self-correcting progrom for _ provides d 
the complete mastery © the ‘ rc 
simple explanations 
fundamentals of correct gram- 
d 4 English oe of the fundamentals 
mor ond 90" 5s waned and mechanics of cor- 
keyed to Plain English Handbook ect grammar damentals of correct grammar 


Growing Up 


ur wcCORMICK MATHERS PU 


ARITHMETIC — GRADES 1-6 

— builds pupil confidence 

through meaningful understand- 

ing of fundamental concepts 

and basic processes — parallels SPELLING — GRADES 1-6 
familiar everyday experiences __ based on the pupil's writing 
needs oS determined by the 
Rinsland study — complete spell- 
ing course and supplementary 
writing program for each grade material and 


PRIMARY ACTIVITIES 

__ develop power an 

reading through 

phonetic elemen 

tion program including phonics 
reading aids 


Ik MeCORMICK-MATHERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Atlanta 
Columbus 


New Y 
ork Portland 
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R. L. BROWN, Dist. Mgr. 
3415 North 3rd Street 
Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin 


Btw question is often asked, “Just why do students like so much to use 

Ee see s Pictured Encyclopedia?” There are several reasons. 
Through Compton's easy alphabetical arrangement and complete Fact- 
Index, students readily find their material— material that is not only at 
their own grade levels but written in such delightful style that it keeps them 
reading with intensified interest. It stimulates and satisfies their natural 
curiosity. Compton's not only gives the facts but relates those facts so as to 
produce clear concepts. 

The beautiful illustrations, a profusion in newcolor, are carefully chosen 
to augment and supplement the text. The superb, English finish, Compton- 
special paper permits effective use of all the finest printing processes—offset, 
gravure, letterpress. Text and illustrations are synchronized and so designed 
as to produce a Clear, inviting, uncluttered effect. 

These are some of the reasons why students of all ages like Compton's. 
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Fo. E. COMPTON & COMPANY . 1000 worth DEARBORN STREET © CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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Railroad taxes are sending 


a million children to school 


Railroad school taxes alone pay all the costs of 
keeping a million children in school every year! 


And other railroad taxes help to protect the 
health of communities, provide police and fire 
protection, build roads, airports, and waterways, 
all over America. 


An industry whose tax contribution amounts 
to more than $900,000,000 a year is a vastly im- 
portant factor in the economy of every state, 
and of thousands of towns and cities, by virtue 
of its tax payments alone. 


But that isn’t all. Railroads in 1947 spent 2% 
billion dollars for materials, supplies and equip- 
ment which were bought in five out of every six 
counties in the country. And the 4 billion dollars 
which the railroads pay to their employees in 
wages help make business better everywhere. 

So it is easy to see that — over and above the 
essential transportation service they provide — 
railroads are home-town partners of each of the 
communities they serve. That’s another reason 
why every American has a stake in strong and 
healthy railroads. 


Association of American Railroads 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 








